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Cor CORDIUM.* 





Two of the three poets whose names make 
up the supreme trinity of English song have 
some time since had their lives set forth by 
competent biographers. All the facts that the 
dusty storehouse of the past can furnish con- 
cerning the life of Shakespeare have been 
gathered together by the loving industry of 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. All that we can reason- 
ably expect to be told of Milton is contained 
in the substantial volumes which we owe to 
Mr. Masson. And the time has now come when 
the student of literature may add to his library, 
in the work of Prof. Edward Dowden, a life 
of Shelley which leaves nothing, lying within 
the bounds of a reasonable desire, yet to be 
desired; which probably includes everything 
of importance now recoverable of the life of 
him whose name is above all other names in 
the lyric poetry of our English speech. And 
Shelley has an advantage over the two other 
of our poets who are alone his spiritual peers, 
in his nearness to our own age, and in the 
abundance of material remaining for the re- 





*Tue Lire oF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. In two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench &Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





construction of his living personality. Some 
of those most closely associated with him were 
alive but yesterday. Claire died as late as 
1879, and Trelawny, but one year younger 
than Shelley, lived until 1881. There are men 
= living whom one might address, with Mr. 

rowning, in a wonderment of interrogation: 


“ Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems and new!” 


In the preparation of this work, Prof. Dow- 
den has had advantages possessed by no other 
biographer of Shelley. Not only has he been 
able to avail himself of the published work of 
his predecessors, but he has had free access to 
all the manuscripts in the possession of Sir 
Percy Shelley, and “permission to make use 
of them without reserve.” These manuscripts 
include the journal kept by Mary Shelley, and 
a great many of the letters which passed 
between Shelley and his wife when they were 
at times separated from one another. They 
also include a transcript of the journal kept 
by Williams, some of Shelley’s unpublished 
writings, and a large number of letters written 
by various persons and bearing more or less 
directly upon incidents in Shelley’s life. He 
has also had placed at his disposal the col- 
lection of papers owned by Mr. Forman, the 
editor of Shelley’s writings, which includes 
over fifty hitherto unpublished letters by 
Shelley, Claire’s journals and note-books, Mrs. 
Gisborne’s unpublished journal, many miscel- 
laneous letters, and other important Lm 
Besides this material, he makes acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Rossetti and to Dr. Garnett for 
the use of their collections, to the Esdailes 
(Shelley’s poe for a manuscript volume 
of Shelley’s unpublished poetry, and to a great 
many other possessors of papers and facts of 
importance, the mere enumeration of whose 
names would occupy a considerable space. It 
will thus be seen that the author has been able 
to work under almost ideal conditions, and, a 
matter for which his readers should be espe- 
cially grateful, he has not given to his new 
material a disproportionate amount of atten- 
tion, but has rather so availed himself of all the 
books previously published about Shelley as to 

roduce a coherent, symmetrical and well- 
leioased biography, a work which preserves 
the truth and corrects the error of its prede- 
cessors, a work which we may safely regard 
as the final record of Shelley’s brief thirty 
years. “I have reserved from the reader 
nothing that concerns Shelley,” says the 
author. “I have endeavored to search out the 
truth in many quarters, and to tell the whole 
truth, as far as it is known to me.” 
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Prof. Dowden states his own attitude to | boundless love for his fellow-men which 


the work in these terms: “It is no part of this 
biography to justify Shelley in all his words 
and deeds. The biographer’s duty is rather to 
show precisely what "0 words and deeds 
were, leaving the reader to pronounce such 
judgment as may seem just.” Those in 
whose minds there still lingers some recol- 
lection of a calumnious publication of a year 
or two ago, which was impudently styled 
“The Real Shelley” by the “inopportune 
brawler” who wrote it, may tremble a little 
at these words of the present author, lest they 
should imply that Shelley’s character, when 
closely viewed, no longer —— the thing 
of ideal loveliness that it has hitherto seemed 
to them. But they will soon realize that the 
words have no such implication, as they turn 
over the pages of the new biography, and the 
will see, if they have hitherto been doubtful, 
that our added knowledge of the poet’s life 
only serves to bring out more clearly than be- 
fore the purity and unworldliness of his nature. 
For our belief in “the purity and sanctity 
of his life” we do not need to depend upon 
the testimony of his devoted wife. ven 
everyone who came in intimate contact wit 
him has brought some similar tribute to his 
character. Hogg says: “1 have had the hap- 
piness to associate with some of the best 
specimens of ee but . . . I can 
affirm that Shelley was almost the only exam- 
ple I have yet found that was never wanting, 
even in the most minute particular, of the in- 
finite and various observances of pure, entire, 
and perfect gentility.” Hunt wrote of him 
that he had “never met . . . with a being 
who came nearer, perhaps so near, to that 
height of humanity mentioned in the conclu- 
sion of an essay of Lord Bacon’s, where he 
speaks of excess of Charity, and of its not 
being in the power of ‘man or angel to come 
in danger by it.” Byron wrote of him in 
these words: “He is, to my knowledge, the 
least selfish and the mildest of men—a man 
who has made more sacrifices of his fortune 
and feelings for others than any I ever heard 
of.” Such tributes as these—and they might 
be multiplied indefinitely—are not the mere 
utterances of friendship; the closest friend- 
ship might rd much less without being 
charged with lukewarmness. They are rather 
the evidences that Shelley possessed one of 
those rare and spiritual natures which in the 
earlier ages of the world were looked upon as 
saintly or divine, but which are to us still 
more heantifal because seen as merely human, 
and because of the glimpse which they afford 
us of the possibilities concealed within man’s 
nature. 

And the most marvellous thing of all is 
that he kept his faith in human nature through 
the bitter trials of those thirty years. That 


| 


| 


| 





marked his earliest essays in prose and verse 
became, if possible, deeper and more ardent 
as the years went by. The brutality of the 
treatment which he received from all but the 
narrow circle of friends gathered about him— 
a brutality of which the conduct of the En- 
glishman who, at the post-office of Pisa, 
knocked him down upon -hearing that he was 
“that damned atheist, Shelley,” affords a fitting 
illustration—could not embitter his feelings 
for humanity in general. Even when those 
whom he elected to his closest friendship 
basely betrayed the confidence bestowed, he 
could only grieve that they should be so base; 
he could not hate them. It was in sorrow 
and not in anger that he learned of the 
treachery of Hogg, and that he met the con- 
temptible hypocrisy of Godwin. Injustice, 
indeed, and all forms of oppression, he could 
hate with a fierce and mighty hatred; but the 
desire for revenge, even upon those who had 
most wronged him, was something of which 
his nature seemed utterly incapable. We are 
told that he thought, in 1821, of writing a new 
Timon of Athens “adapted to our modern 
days.” The subject not unnaturally dwelt in 
his thought, but he could not bring himself 
to play the part of a Timon in actual life, 
although few men have had greater cause. , 
When all the world must have seemed leagued 
together to wreak its malice upon him, his 
creative thought took perfect = sone for the 
last time, and the product was no misanthropic 
outery against mankind, but the impassioned 
and glorious prophecy of “ Hellas.” Cradled 
again into poetry by the deepest of wrong, 
the lesson he learned in suffering was that 
“ Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed, but it returneth!” 

And the teaching of the song that issued from 
a soul thus perplexed in the extreme was of 
“the world’s great age” and of the “golden 
years” yet in store for humanity. 

The calumnies and misrepresentations which 
surrounded Shelley’s life, and clung to his 
memory for many years, arose mainly from 
his disregard of the conventionalities in his 
marriage with Mary Godwin. The British 
= is the only one in the world that would 
ave attached such undue importance to, or 
found such cause of complaint in the irregu- 
larity of a proceeding which was so amply 
justified by its results. And the judgment of 
the British public, which just then found its 
ideals of domestic virtue in the court of the 
Regent, need not weigh greatly with us in the 
formation of our own. In one of those letters 


whose dignity of tone and urbanity of expres- 
sion it would be difficult to admire too highly, 
when we consider the exasperation which 
almost any other writer would have been un- 
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able to repress, Shelley replies to the compla- 
cent moralizing of Southey, who had felt called 
upon to preach a little for the edification of 
the errant poet. After some preliminary ac- 
knowledgments, Shelley writes: 


‘*T confess your recommendation to adopt the 
system of ideas you call Christianity has little weight 
with me, whether you mean the popular superstition 
in all its articles, or some other more refined theory 
with respect to those events and opinions which put 
an end to the graceful religion of the Greeks. To 
judge of the doctrines by their effects, one would 
think that this religion were called the religion of 
Christ and Charity wt lucus a non lucendo, when I 
consider the manner in which they seem to have 
transformed the disposition and understanding of 
you and men of the most amiable manners and the 
highest accomplishments, so that even when recom- 
mending Christianity you cannot forbear breathing 
out defiance, against the express words of Christ. 
What would you have me think? You accuse me, 
on what evidence I cannot guess, of guilt—a bold 
word, sir, this, and one which would have required 
me to write to you in another tone had you addressed 
it to anyone except myself. Instead, therefore, of 
refraining from ‘judging that you be not judged,’ 
you not only judge but condemn, and that to a pun- 
ishment which its victim must be either among the 
meanest or the loftiest not to regard as bitterer than 
death. But you are such a pure one as Jesus Christ 
found not in all Judea to throw the first stone 
against the woman taken in adultery! 

‘* With what care do the most tyrannical Courts of 
Judicature weigh evidence, and surround the accused 
with protecting forms; with what reluctance do they 
pronounce their cruel and presumptuous decisions 
compared with you! You select a single passage 
out of a life otherwise not only spotless, but spent 
in an impassioned pursuit of virtue, which looks like 
a blot merely because I regulated my domestic ar- 
rangements without deferring to the notices of the 
vulgar, although I might have done so quite as 
conveniently had I descended to their base thoughts 
—this you call guilt. I might answer you in an- 
other manner, but I take God to witness, if such a 
Being is now regarding both you and me, and I 

ledge myself if we meet, as perhaps you expect, 

fore Him after death, to repeat the same in His 

resence—that you accuse me wrongfully. I am 
innocent of. ill, either done or intended, and the 
consequences you allude to [probably the suicide of 
Harriet] flowed in no respect from me. If you were 
my friend I could tell you a history that would make 
you open your eyes; but I shall certainly never 
make the public my familiar confidant.” 

The history which is here alluded to will 
never be known in full, but enough of it is 
brought to light in these volumes to afford 
justification for Shelley’s acts. With any 
other than a technical fault he cannot be 
charged, and for that he made technical 
amends as soon as it was possible for him to 
do so. He knew well that for his fault he 
must suffer the frown of men, but he followed 
the law of his own conscience, and was 
strengthened by some such estimate of the 
value of the world’s approval as a later English 
writer, Mr. John Morley, has expressed in 
these words:— 





‘*And what is this smile of the world, to win 
which we are bidden to sacrifice our moral man- 
hood; this frown of the world, whose terrors are 
more awful than the withering up of truth and the 
slow going out of light within the souls of us? Con- 
sider the triviality of life and conversation and pur- 

ose in the bulk of those whose approval is held out 
or our prize and the mark of ontied calling. Let 
us measure the empire over them of prejudice un- 
adulterated -by a single element of rationality, and 
let us weigh the huge burden of custom, unre- 
lieved by a single leavening particle of fresh 
thought. Ponder the share which selfishness and 
love of ease have in the vitality and maintenance 
of the opinions which we are forbidden to dispute. 
Then how pitiful a thing seems the approval or 
ee of these creatures of the conventions 
of the hour, as one figures the merciless vastness 
of the universe of matter sweeping us headlong 
through viewless space; as one hears the wail of 
misery that is forever ascending to the deaf gods; 
as one counts the little tale of the years that separ- 
ate us from eternal silence. In the light of these 
things a man should surely dare to live his life with 
little heed of the common speech upon him or his 
life, only caring that his days may be fullof reality, 
and his conversation of truth-speaking and whole- 
ness.’ 
No man ever lived “in the light of these 
things” more truly than Shelley, and no man’s 
days were more filled with reality—the realit 
of those “visions, truer than truth,” whic 
the poet sees and interprets for his less gifted 
fellow-mortals. 

Prof. Dowden has done his work so well 
that the closest examination reveals few and 
trifling inaccuracies. His frequent use of the 
form “proven” is open to criticism. In his 
account of the journey over Mount Cenis, he 
speaks of an Alpine bridge crossed on the 
way as the “Pont du Diable.” It is possible 
that one of the bridges of this pass receives 
that name, but more probable that he is think- 
ing of the famous “Pont du Diable” of the 
St. Gotthard road, or of the less familiar 
bridge, known also by that name, on the road 
to Einsiedeln, near Lake Zurich, In his ac- 
count of the homeward journey from Switz- 
erland by way of the Rhine, there is a confusion 
in the use of the word “mile.” The passages 
in Claire’s journal probably mean German 
miles instead of English ones, otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain how the journey 
from Bonn to Cologne was made in five hours, 
at the rate of two and a half miles an hour. 
In the account of the same journey mention is © 
made of “Shaufane” as a stopping-place not far 
from Basel. Prof. Dowden has not been able 
to locate this place, but it may be suggested 
that Stauf, a little town not far from the 
Rhine at that point, is possibly what is 
meant. A more serious error occurs in the 
account of the visit to Rome during Hol 
Week of 1819, in which connection it is 
mentioned as a current rumor “that the 
emperor would be very willing to take the 
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Roman Empire.” The Holy Roman Empire, | ni 


it need hardly be said, came to an end with 
the abdication of Francis II. in 1806. Such 
minute criticism as this would hardly be 
called for if the work of Prof. Dowden were 
not one of the first importance, and destined to 
be held as one of the authorities in literary 
history. 


Errors of judgment seem to be as rare | 


as errors of fact in the work. Upon every 
point but one, an admirably sane and tem- 
perate tone of criticism is maintained. But 
the author’s sympathies seem defective in the 
matter of Shelley’s religious views and the 
youthful publications in which they found 
expression. To characterize as a false premise 
the fundamental assumption of “The Necessity 
for Atheism,” that “the senses are the source 
of all knowledge to the mind,” is to fail to 
recognize the position of a very important 

oup of philosophical thinkers; and some of 
Prof Dowden’s theological friends will hardly 
thank him for the admission that, if this pos- 
tulate be true, “a logical mind will find it 
difficult to avoid arriving at Shelley’s con- 
clusion.” Nor do we think it altogether fair 
to characterize the “Systéme de la Nature” 
as “the last word of atheistic materialism, 
clumsily uttered by a German turned French- 
man,” or to speak of Shelley’s “patchwork 
system of thought” in view of the admirable 
coherence of its expression in a long series of 
Shelley’s works. Still more glaringly unjust 
is the following statement, and we cannot 
conceive how the author should have been 
able to make it. “To all the noble and gentle 
lives, all the sweet and heroic deaths which 
had clasped to their breasts the cross of Christ, 
Shelley, who could see but one side of things, 
was blind.” Shelley doubtless made unrelent- 
ing war upon the theological system associated 
with the teaching of Christ, and never ceased 
to protest against the assumption that Chris- 
tianity first made human nature divine; but he 
was catholic enough to appreciate gentle lives 
and heroic deaths wherever he met them in 
history or in life, and to recognize Christianity 
as their accident and not their condition. 

In consequence, perhaps, of this defect of 
sympathy, Prof. Dowden does something less 
thar justice to “Queen Mab.” His character- 
ization of that extraordinary piece of youthful 
work seems to be a sincere attempt rightly to 
appraise its merits, but is a little too much 
concerned with its ideas and not enough with 
the form of their expression. The work by 
which, through its unauthorized republication 
in 1821, Shelley was best known to the public 
while living, is, of course, neither the “ villain- 
ous trash” which he was afterwards inclined 
to consider it, nor a great poem in the sense of 
the “Prometheus Unbound” or the “ Hellas.” 


| 
| 





| nile poem ever written, and it contains much 


of which any poet less great than Shelley 
might well be proud. Such passages as those 
beginning— 

“If solitude hath ever led thy steps.” 

“ How beautiful this night!” 

“Thou taintest all thou look’st upon!” 

“Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams,” 


and all the magnificent prophesy which closes 
the poem, are of a very high order of excel- 
lence, and they are of a sort particularly fitted 
to convey the spirit of poetry to minds not 
keenly susceptible by nature to its influences. 
There are few poems better calculated to 
awaken in youth the yet dormant sense of 
poetical beauty, or to afford an introduction 
to that new world which opens upon the mind 
when the word poetry ceases to be a symbol 
and becomes the embodiment of all magical 
delights. 

It would not be easy to accord too much 
praise to the literary aspect of Prof. Dowden’s 
achievement in this work. Already eminent 
as an essayist, he has here accomplished that 
which entitles him to still greater eminence, 
as the scope of this work is greater than that 
of anything previously undertaken by him. 
In this biography the consonance between 
Shelley’s life and work appears at every step; 
the work is brought into its relation with the 
life, and those portions of the life which have 
seemed confused in preceding accounts are 
here made perfectly intelligible. The author 
does not proceed exhaustively to discuss and 
then to pronounce ponderous judgment; set 
discussion is rather replaced by lucid narrative, 
and judgment is rather suggested than set 
forth in formal terms. The delicate touches 
which here and there hint at what is to come 
are the work of a skilled artistic hand. When 
Shelley’s favorite pastime of sailing paper boats 
is described in the words of Thornton Hunt, 
we do not smile, as Shelley is said to have done, 
wher he remarked: “How much I should like 
that we could get into one of these boats and 
be shipwreckec—it would be a death more to 
be desired than any other.” When mention 
is made of a holiday excursion to La Spezzia 
in the autumn of 1821, the reader can say with 
the author: “A faint chill touches our spirits 
when we see in Mary’s journal for the first 
time the name of the place of doom.” Equally 
delicate and suggestive is the author’s note 
upon a passage in Mary’s journal of Jan. 24, 
1818—“ read sixth book of Virgil to Shelley; ” 
“walk out and see a lovely rainbow.” A year 
later sorrow was to come to her with the loss 
of her child William, and the author remarks: 
“A a entry, with its reserve and its 


secret significance, for January 24 was the sec- 
ond anniversary of little William’s birthday, 
and to Mary’s heart the rainbow was a happy 
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omen for hisfuture. Alas! a truer omen might 
have been found in those pathetic lines which 
lead towards its close the book of Virgil which 
the father and mother read together on that 
day.” 

pon the value of Shelley’s poetry, Prof. 
Dowden does not feel called definitely to pro- 
nounce. And, indeed, at this date, it is some- 
thing of a work of supererogation to pronounce 
upon a matter so well determined and so 
patent to any judgment not hopelessly per- 
verse. We find, however, an occasional bit 
of characterization of marked felicity, as when 
we read that “no other poet has pursued with 
such breathless speed on such aerial heights 
the spirit of ideal beauty.” The fixed star of 
Shelley’s genius, outshone during the poet’s 
life by the meteoric brilliancy of Byron, and 
for a time by the radiant splendor of Words- 
worth and of Keats, is now seen in its true 
magnitude. “At the sound of ‘The Ode to the 
West Wind,’” says the poet whose praise is 
the least superfluous of all that has been 
brought as a tribute to Shelley’s song, “the 
stars of Wordsworth’s heaven grow fainter in 
our eyes, and the nightingale of Keats’s gar- 
den falls silent in our ears.” And if anything 
further can fitly be said, it is surely those 
other words of the same eloquent writer, in 
which he speaks of Shelley as the poet to 
whom it was given to breathe “the very ‘spirit 
of sense’ itself, to transcend at once the sen- 
suous and the meditative elements of poetry, 
and to fuse their highest, their keenest, their 
most inward and intimate effects, in such verse 
as utters what none before could utter, and 
renders into likeness of form and sound such 
truths of inspired perception, such raptures of 
divine surprise, as no poet of nature may 
think to render again.” 

mi1aM Morton Payne. 








THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF 
NAVARRE.* 


In the third of his recently published Oxford 
lectures, the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Stubbs, 
extends the right hand of fellowship and a 
cordial welcome to his American comrades in 
the field of history. True, he gently chides 
them for a bad tendency to run off to Belgium 
and Spain for subjects; it “is a misfortune that 
the earlier English history has not received its 
share of attention in the United States.” Asa 
tribute to our mute inglorious Macaulays, Gar- 
diners, Froudes, our Freemans and Hallams 
and Stubbs, we can accept this opinion with 
that bland and easy acquiescence with which 
people who have never done certain things 








*THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Henry 
M. Baird, Professor in the University of the City of New 
York. With maps. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


are usually willing to hear how easily they 
might have done them. But we must decline 
not the less to call our students of histo 


| back from the continent, and shut them up 





with the Rolls series, the Parliamentary His- 
- and the Statutes of the Realm. Prescott 
and Motley and Ticknor, whom the bisho 
» sey might have done better in Englan 
than they did in Spain and the colonies or 
dependencies of Spain; better than they did 
in furnishing lucid and judicial accounts of 
the court of Madrid and the rise of a Spanish 
empire across the ocean, in painting the heroic 
struggle of the Dutch for religious and politi- 
cal freedom, in unfolding to view the progress 
of a noble literature too long neglected even 
by scholars. These men might have been 
more “wisely employed”; all we know is that 
they were not, and with our present light we 
can be content that such was the case. Mean- 
time there are signs that the interest of Amer- 
ican writers in continental as distinguished 
from | English history is not yet on the 
decline. The fine contribution of Mr. Perkins 
to the history of France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin takes up a great subject, and handles 
it well. Then at nearly the same time Pro- 
fessor Baird gives us in two closely packed 
volumes another section of the unhappy story 
of the French Huguenots. 

The period covered by this instalment lies 
between the accession of the last of the Valois 
kings, the weak-minded, frivolous, vacillat- 
ing Henry the Third, and the assassination of 
the first and best of the Bourbons, Henry the 
Fourth. In a looser sense it stretches between 
the two extremes, the ebb and the flood, of 
a fortunes—the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day and the Edict of Nantes— 
with the war of the League as the great cen- 
tral event, and Henry of Navarre as the most 
picturesque and commanding figure. It is by 
reference to this position of Henry, to his 
dramatic prominence, that the title of the 
work is to be explained. It is not principally 
a history of the relations of the Huguenots to 
Henry of Navarre, but a history of the Hu- 
guenots during a period when Henry hap- 
pened to be the most important personage, 
the one whose career and character most nearly 
affected their own fortunes. A leader, he 
betrayed them for the sake of a crown. A 
traitor, he used his new power to give them a 
more liberal charter of freedom than they had 
yet enjoyed, and under which they lived in 
comparative security for a hundred years. A 
man of infinite contradictions; adorned by 
some of the noblest virtues of the man and 
the statesman, yet disfigured by vices not less 
conspicuous; at one time a jovial, rollicking, 
dashing soldier of fortune, at another the reso- 
lute and inflexible leader of a persecuted sect, 
now a stern believer who seems to prefer 
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even martyrdom to the sacrifice of his Prot- 


estant opinions, now a wily, subtle and un- 
principled politician, calmly planning and 
executing a most disgraceful act of apos- 
tacy,—such a person is a serious problem 
alike for the historical artist and the histori- 
eal critic. Professor Baird’s palette wants, 
of course, those sharp, vivid and brilliant 
colors which Motley used with such effect. 
He lacks, as do most other writers, Ranke’s 
wer to paint a character with a few broad, 
rm, masterly strokes, making the essential 
features the more prominent by the very neg- 
lect of details. But he evidently has himself 
a clear and complete theory of Henry’s nature 
and career; and a careful reading of the whole 
work—though nothing less than this—will 
enable one to discover what that theory is. 
In general his portrait would be called an un- 
favorable one—unfavorable, perhaps, beyond 
that of most Protestant writers. Thus, for 
one thing, he insists strongly that the apostacy 
of Henry was not an act of impulse or desper- 
ation, as he saw the hopelessness of his struggle 
against the pope, the king of Spain, and the 
ague; but a scheme planned years before, and 
only requiring a suitable pretext or occasion for 
its execution. This is unquestionably a view 
which one may hold, and the author groups 
together many suspicious circumstances which 
ive it support. But most of these will also 
ar a different construction. We cannot ad- 
mit that Professor Baird has absolutely made 
out his case. Indeed, after the remorseless 
manner in which the author collects all the 
evidence of Henry’s perfidy—his ostentatious 
willingness to be “ instructed,” his secret over- 
tures to the pope, his neglect to seize military 
advantages, his harsh replies to the Hugue- 
not remonstrances, his unfeeling treatment of 
Duplessis-Mornay,—after the collection of all 
this fatal evidence, one is startled to find the 
author not passing a final condemnation upon 
the culprit, but turning about to what is nearly 
an acquittal, on the old and well-known grounds 
of political expediency and ultimate good in- 
tentions, The reader climbs patiently upward, 
until, when he thinks he is about to reach the 
climax, he is suddenly told that there is no cli- 
max, or that it was left at the bottom of the 
literary structure. 

All this seems to suggest one or two further 
observations on the author’s style. With the 
same characteristics which marked his earlier 
volumes, this work shows at the same time an 
undoubted progress in literary workmanship; 
and yet the paragraphs, or more strictly speak- 
ing the sentences, though usually clear and not 
inelegant, are fatally wanting in strength. Nor 
does this seem due to an excessive self-control, 
or to a passionless reserve, or to mere timid- 
ity. It is a real rhetorical defect, which Prof. 
Baird will possibly never overcome, and which 








will not the less always impair the effective- 
ness of his writings. In another and perhaps 
a higher sense of the term style, the work has 
greater merits. First of all, the author has 
complete command of his materials. Besides 
the contemporary chroniclers, the official pub- 
lications, and the standard histories, he has con- 
sulted the transactions of the leading Protest- 
ant societies, the proceedings of the learned 
academies, and all other available sources of 
information. He admits the reader to the 
most complete knowledge of his authorities. 
The only complaint on this score will be of 
that wholly unnecessary conscientiousness with 
which, after making a statement in the text, 
the author quotes in full the exact words of 
his authority, whether English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Latin. This is unnecessary. 
The reading world is bound to assume that a 
historian can correctly transcribe or translate 
an author whom he cites ; and his full duty 
is usually discharged when he indicates the 
sources of his information. Professor Baird’s 
eg in this respect, as in the further 

abit of giving in connection with every im- 
portant statement a complete biitlensesie of 
the subject, seems to be an imitation of Buckle. 
But he takes much too modest a view of his 
own credit with critical scholars. He could 
afford to neglect the example of that fascinat- 
ing amateur. It would have been much better, 
in our judgment, if the same amount of time 
and space had been used in explaining more 
clearly certain larger features of European 
politics with which the Huguenots were 
closely connected,—the revolt of the Nether- 
lands, the character and policy of Philip II. of 
Spain, the relations of Elizabeth and England 
to continental Protestantism. The familiarit 
of the reader with these is apparently comunéd. 
This is also, perhaps, to be explained by the 
amiable fault of excessive modesty, by an un- 
willingness to suppose that Americans who 
cared to know about Spain and Holland, Philip 
and Elizabeth, would not already have studied 
Prescott and Motley. But there results not 
the less a considerable loss of literary per- 
spective. 

Certain expressions of which the author is 
singularly fond are open at least to remark, 
One of these is “ghostly” consolation, which, 
though intelligible of course to scholars, would 
possibly mislead readers to whom the term 
“spiritual consolation” would convey an un- 
equivocal meaning. Another is, “ Very Chris- 
tian King.” This is indeed the most literal 


translation of “le roi trés-Chrétien;” but the 
language of treaties and diplomacy has firmly 
established “The most Christian King” as 
the current equivalent, and it seems unneces- 
sary to adopt a different and less familiar one. 

hese are, however, questions of taste, and 


Prof. Baird has, of course, a right to adopt his 
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own usage. But one singular error must be 

ointed out. The author is exposing the dis- 

onesty of the League in its story of a pretended 
meeting of German princes, or their represent- 
atives, to concoct a plan of war upon Cathol- 
icism, and he refers to “the singular blunder 
of the forger in choosing Magdeburg for the 
seat of the fictitious meeting, and yet not 
representing the Elector of Brandenburg, with- 
in whose territories the city was situated, as 
having taken part,” etc. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the house of Brandenburg only 
received the eventual title to Magdeburg in 
the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, more than 
half a century after the alleged meeting of 
1584, and did not come into actual possession 
of it until thirty years later. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would be a pardonable slip. 
But when the discovery that Magdeburg be- 
longed to the house of Brandenburg a whole 
century before the real time is brought for- 
ward with exultation to disprove statements 
of the enemy, it becomes of some importance. 

Still, the present volumes are a satisfactory 
continuation of a great work. Professor Baird 
has the profound interest in his subject, the 
generous sympathy with the people whose 
story he relates, which ensure warmth, vigor, 
and animation of treatment; and yet his hatred 
of religious intolerance never betrays him into 
neglect of the iron rules of historical evidence. 
If he errs at all, it is, as above suggested, 
rather in a too nervous anxiety to have even 
his translations verified by the reader. The 
preface announces the author’s purpose, in 
case these two volumes are favorably received, 
to pursue the subject in a subsequent work 
down to the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
We have no doubt that this encouragement 
will be given, and that American scholarship 
will add yet another chapter to the story of 
the French Huguenots. 

Hersert Turtie. 


BooKs ABOUT BROWNING.* 


To robust readers who find their account in 
learning Italian for the sake of Dante and 
German for the sake of Goethe, it seems a pity 
that there should bea public, apparently large, 
of English readers who know their own greatest 
poets only through the medium of “primers,” 





* AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ROBERT BROWN- 
1nG’s PorETRY. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the Cornell Univer- 
sity. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., and Heloise E. Hersey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

BROWNING’S WOMEN. By Mary E. Burt. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., LL.D. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

SORDELLO’sS STORY RETOLD IN PROSE. By Annie Wall. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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paraphrases, select extracts, biographies, and 
the numberless other rehashes that give em- 

loyment to the literary caterers of the day. 

ay the advocates of the ancient classical 
education be justified in finding here a sign of 
the insufficiency of the new education to train 
up a masculine race of intellects? And can 
there be some ulterior significance in the fact 
that it was a eunuch who complained to Philip 
of want of guidance in his reading ? The 
volumes before us (except Mr. Rolfe’s, which 
is purely educational) find their reason for 
existence in the fact, or the assumption, that 
Browning is a kind of foreign poet whose 
works must be interpreted, translated, anno- 
tated, and in every way levelled to the visual 
angle of those whose education has included no 
initiation into the dialect in which he writes. 
If it be true that the strong meat of Browning’s 
thought is a cause of offence, we must not 
begrudge weaker stomachs their Browning 
pap, and we must see to it that what they get 
is the pure unadulterated milk of the word. 

Of the four books, Professor Corson’s is 
the largest and the one to which it is natural 
to look with the greatest degree of hope. The 
work consists of an introduction and thirty- 
three of Browning’s poems which are provided 
with notes and arguments. It is prepared, say 
the publishers, to meet the wants of clubs, 
private students, and advanced classes in liter- 
ature. However well adapted to the use of 
teachers, it should be said at once that this is 
distinctly not a book for ordinary college 
students. The arguments to the poems are 
made with rare judgment, and furnish much 
material of interest to the reader who has 
previously grappled with the poems and made 
them yield up the peculiar treasures they pos- 
sess for him. any mature readers have 
hitherto been repelled from Browning by real 
difficulties such as obstruct the way to the 
inner sanctuary of every great poet’s thought, 
—difficulties that* exist in Browning as they 
exist in A’schylus, in Dante, and in Shakes- 
peare, simply because, like these, Browning is 
a deep and pregnant thinker. Such readers 
may well be glad of some sort of a path u 
the rude steeps the poet has climbed an 
whither he beckons all who can to follow him. 
Professor Corson gives us an explanation of 
what he deems the most important features of 
Browning’s philosophy of life, and attempts to 
lure us on by a body of not over-difficult selec- 
tions to the higher rewards of independent 
study. The portions of the book likely to be 
the most useful are the poems with the notes 
and arguments, together with the chapters 
headed, respectively, ‘‘ Browning’s Obscurity ” 
and “ Browning’s Verse.” 

The principal chapter of the “ Introduc- 
tion” bears the somewhat formidable title : 
“The Idea of Personality and of Art as an 
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intermediate agency of Personality, as em- 
bodied in Browning’s Poetry.” Sympathetic 
and thoughtful as it is, it will probably be to 
the uninitiated harder reading than Browning 
himself. Originally intended to be read be- 
fore the Browning Society, it is obviously 
addressed to adepts in Browning study, and is 
therefore somewhat out of place in a volume 
intended for novices. Probably, however, the 
latter will require no invitation to prompt 
them to a little Poa skipping. The first 
chapter, entitled “The Spiritual Ebb and 
Flow exhibited in English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Tennyson Browning,” is by 
no means essential to the plan of the book. 
It reads a little like the effusion of some pro- 
fessor of a theology who had been 
looking up the history of English literature 
with a view to the illustration of a pet theory. 
Its main thesis seems to be that the poetic 
faculty is identical with spirituality, with the 
corollary “that the relative merit and impor- 
tance of different periods of a literature 
should be determined by the relative degrees 
of spirituality which these different periods 
exhibit.” The essayist’s want of sure critical 
discrimination is displayed when he goes on 
to apply his principle to particular cases. 
“Chaucer,” he avers, “exhibits, in a high 
degree, this life of the spirit, and it is the 
secret of the charm which his poetry possesses 
for us after a lapse of five hundred years.” 
Again: “The renewed spiritual life which set 
in so strongly with Spenser, reached its 
springtide in Shakespeare.” With Milton 
this spiritual tide begins to go out again, 
reaching its “very lowest ebb” during the 
time of Charles the Second. Now the objec- 
tion to Professor Corson’s peculiar use of the 
term “spiritual,” no matter how carefully he 
defines it, is that it leads to confusion of 
thought. Surely no one not having an essay to 
write or an address to deliver would think of 
ranking Chaucer and Shakespeare among the 
most spiritual of our poets. Surely spirituality, 
in its proper sense, is the very element the 
lack. Think of calling Marlowe, say in his 
“ Edward the Second,” a great spiritual poet, 
and that, too, in the same sense in which 
Browning’s “Sordello” is spiritual! And yet 
this is what Professor Corson must do—and 
really does do, by implication,—or relinquish 
his use of the term. ith the relinquishment 
of this word and the substitution of the word 
“ poetical,” however, the bottom falls out of 
the whole essay, for no one is much advanced 
by the information that Chaucer is more 
tical than Gower, and Shakespeare than Dr. 
ohnson. 
This radical superficiality — the essay 
still remains worth reading, if only for the 
romotion of wholesome dissent, and it will 
be found to contain some good old thoughts 








stated with admirable freshness. For example: 
“There was a time in the history of the Jews 
in which, it is recorded, ‘there was no open 
vision.’ It can be said, emphatically, that in 
the time of Charles II. there was no open 
vision.” And elsewhere: “There are periods 
which are characterized by a ‘blindness of 
heart,’ an inactive, quiescent condition of the 
spirit, by which the intellect is more or less 
divorced from the essential, the eternal, and it 
directs itself to the shows of a Such 
are the periods of spiritual ebb. nce more, 
contrasting Tennyson’s faith with that of his 
more masculine rival, Professor Corson gives 
us the following excellent distinction : “ But 
it is, after all, not the vital faith which 
Browning’s poetry exhibits, a faith puere 
directly from the spiritual man. It is rather 
the faith expressed by Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram : 

* With me faith means perpetual unbelief 

Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot, 

Who stands firm just because he feels it writhe.’” 

After all, it seems doubtful whether the 
expository portions of this book are likely to 
gain for Browning any real students. Those 
possessed of the requisite mental vigor will 
find metal more attractive in the poet himself, 
and will prefer to do their own mining and 
smelting. Others will lay down Professor 
Corson’s book with headache and brain-ache, 
and will need no physician’s mandate to pre- 
vent them from provoking their indisposition 
in that way again. 

With respect to the little volume of “Select 
Poems of Robert Browning” which Mr. Rolfe, 
assisted by Miss Hersey, now adds to his 
admirable series of “English Classics,” there 
is more ground for a reasonable hope. Cer- 
tainly the critical portion, which includes 
within a score of pages some of the best things 
said of the poet’s genius by Lowell, Ruskin, 
Furnivall, Dowden, Swinburne, John Morley, 
and others, is of far greater value, either 
intrinsically or educationally, than the labored 
studies of Professor Corson. These critical 
selections are skilfully made to bring out in 
strong relief all the salient features of Brown- 
ing’s art. Thus, Grant White treats of his 
originality, John Morley of his manly robust- 
ness, Lowell of his dramatic art, Dowden of 
the exhilarating aspiration and boundless hope 
which pervade him, Milsand of his power of 
subordinating a subtle philosophical faculty 
to a triumphant imagination, Swinburne of the 
obscurity with which the purblind charge him. 
The selections, twenty in number, are on the 
whole more readily comprehensible than Pro- 
fessor Corson’s, and are therefore better 
adapted to the purpose of such a book. In 
the two books only four of the seleetions are 
identical: “My Star,” “Prospice,” “The 
t. Praxed’s 
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Church,” and “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” It is to be 
noted in favor of Mr. Rolfe’s selection that he 
includes the poet’s address to Mrs. Browning 
“One Word More,” and that incomparable 
masterpiece “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came.” Professor Corson’s longest 
selection is “The Flight of the Duchess,” 
which is more than offset by “Pippa Passes” 
in Rolfe. To complete the contrast, Mr. Rolfe 
leaves the reader to construct the arguments 
of the poems for himself, and, by massing his 
explanations at the end of the book, keeps 
them from annoying those who have no use 
for them, 

It was an excellent thought in Miss Burt to 
group in a series of studies all the poet’s de- 
lineations of feminine character, and the result 
is not without value as a census of the fair 
a ong of this new territory of the ideal 

ingdom. This little volume is evidently the 
fruit of loving devotion, and is not lacking in 
the insight the brain owes to the heart. The 
stories of the various characters are simpl 
and pleasantly related, and the style is po | 
Occasionally a jarring note is produced by the 
intrusion of some bit of personal or provincial 
morality. Thus of “James Lee’s Wife”: “The 
only fault we can find in her character is that 
she clings to the faithless husband and cannot 
at once resign herself to the loss of the love 
which had sought hers.” Again, of the woman 
of the Inn Album: “ Many Browning students 
make it a point in her favor that, on finding 
herself betrayed, she did not seek out the 
young man and avail herself of his love and 
fortune, while involving him in her own 
entanglement.” Quite apart from the con- 
sideration that without the characteristics 
referred to in these two passages, the heroines 
and even the poems would have been incon- 
ceivable, the introduction of reflections so out 
of keeping with the vigorous tone of Browning 
is a literary mistake. It is, however, not so 
frequently made as to impair the general 
attractiveness of a book which seems well 
adapted to allure the women who read it to a 
first-hand study of its sources. 

“The Story of Sordello” retold in prose by 
Annie Wall is the handsomest of the books be- 
fore us. The excellent handiwork of printer and 
publisher does not, however, surpass the beauty 
of the contents. The tangled skein of Brown- 
ing’s verse is here mar and laid straight 
in smooth and lithesome prose, while the pro- 
fundity of his thought is by no means wholly 
sacrificed. There is a useful historical intro- 
duction and a study of the character of Sor- 
dello. As beauty is its own excuse for being, 
no exception need be taken to this charming 
book; indeed, one reviewer has gone the length 
of admitting that he had rather read this than 
the original. 
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But let us not prefer the comfortable fire- 
side of the inn to the far-twinkling light of 
home. Such books, however taking, are but 
means to an end,—that end, the comprehen- 
sion of the great poet who has succeeded 
in giving imaginative interpretation to a 
wider range of thought than any other in 
modern times save Goethe, and who, in deep, 
sure insight into the human soul, is equalled— 
one dare not say surpassed—by Shakespeare 
alone. His “Pauline” was published some 
fifty-four years ago, and yet is his poetic eye 
undimmed and his spirit’s strength unabated. 
Professor Corson gives us a long list, although 
but a partial one, of books and articles upon 
Browning, and all signs indicate that his 
splendid star is still at its dawning. Whole- 
somest, manliest, happiest of poets! May his 
light (say not his shadow, for he casts none) 
never grow less. 





MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


A NEw HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 





Mr. Stephens justifies himself in writing a 
new history of the French Revolution from 
the fact that a vast amount of literature re- 
lating to the Revolution has grown up in 
France during the last few years, and valuable 
historical material has recently become acces- 
sible, which will enable the historian to present 
a clearer and more satisfactory account of this 
period than has yet appeared. He proposes to 
embody the results of his study in three vol- 
umes covering the period from the summon- 
ing of the States-General to the downfall of the 
Directory, of which series the first volume, 
age the events of the first two years of 
the Revolution, has just appeared. 

In his American preface Mr. Stephens is 
careful to tell us that “my efforts have been 
received with the kindest, most flattering, and 
most unanimous approval by the English re- 
viewers,” to which he adds the hope “that 
American reviewers will find it in their power 
to do likewise.” In this preface, as throughout 
the volume, the influence of the American 
Constitution upon the ideas of the Revolution 
is undervalued, though he notes that the 
French peopie had such unbounded admiration 
for the founders of the American Republic 
that “‘the Constituent Assembly decreed three 
days of public mourning for Benjamin 
Franklin when he died at Auteuil in April 
1790.” That Franklin did not die at Auteuil 
is well known to those familiar with his biog- 
raphy, but it is due Mr. Stephens to say that 
this is an exceptional instance to the usual ac- 
curacy of his heck. The original preface is 


*THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse Stephens. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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not one of the least valuable features of the 
work, containing as it does a brief critical 
bibliography of the histories and historical 
material relating to the Revolution, which 
bibliography is of advantage to one who 
would make a thorough study of this period. 
Mr. Stephens’s history is an able digest of this 
vast collection of material, and his painstaking 
efforts are to be commended. His greatest 
fault is that not enough care has been taken to 
distinguish between the importance of persons 
and events of greater and those of lesser mo- 
ment. It is not a good work with which to 
begin the study of the Revolution. It lacks 
the succinct and clear treatment of Mignet, so 
necessary for a proper comprehension by the 
student; but as a reference book for teachers 
it is admirable and in many respects unequalled. 
The French Revolution is not only interest- 
ing to students of history as such, but also to 
students of politics, for during that eventful 
eriod expression was given to nearly every 
ond form of socialism and democracy. 
Blanc’s socialistic views and Thiers’s political 
bias mar their works; while one of the chief 
merits of Mr. Stephens’s history, judging from 
this first volume, is that it is remarkably free 
from such faults. His accounts of the theories 
advanced and reforms attempted are generall 
clear and unbiased. A large portion of this 
volume is devoted to biographical sketches of 
the leading spirits of this period of the Revo- 
lution, which, though the conclusions as to 
their motives are not always just, are of much 
value. Like Carlyle, he does not hesitate to 
express his contempt for Lafayette, whom he 
characterizes as vain, ambitious, unprincipled, 
and without the essentials of either a general 
orstatesman. Mirabeau is ranked as the great- 
est statesman of his age and the greatest 
financier of the Revolution. The discussion 
of the Church in France and the influence of 
Diderot, Voltaire, and Rousseau; the account 
of the relations between Mirabeau and the 
Court drawn chiefly from the correspondence 
of Mirabeau with Marck, first published in 
1851; and the statement of the financial 
difficulty, its origin, growth, and results, are 
worthy of special notice. The spread of revo- 
lutionary principles throughout France, the 
. provinces, and the colonies; the moral, social, 
and financial condition of the people; the 
character of the journalism of the time; the 
influence of the clubs and cercles, and the 
work of the Assembly, are treated at length. 
Throughout the work constant references are 
made to original sources. While no fine writ- 
ing has been attempted, yet the treatment of 
the subject is both interesting and pleasing, 
and Mr. Stephens’s history will doubtless be 
classed as a standard authority on the French 
Revolution. The forthcoming volumes will 
be awaited with interest. C. L, Surrs. 
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MEXICO, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 





Of the history and present condition of our 
neighboring republic of Mexico, Americans 
know less, probably, than of any other civilized 
state. Its history, unlike that of the nations 
of the Old World, is very little or not at all 
associated with that of other nations, except 
Spain. Its frequent and seldom bloodless 
revolutions, and its bandit-infested highways, 
have led all travellers, except the more adven- 
turous, to shun it. “The noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees,” said Samuel 
Johnson, “is the high road that leads him to 
England.” The high roads leading to Mexico 
have not afforded, until quite recently, any 
noble or attractive prospect. As, however, 
revolutions are going out of fashion in this 
oft revolutionized country, and as railroad 
lines are now constructed so that the traveller 
has easy, safe, and quick access to almost 
every place of interest in the republic, the 
high roads to Mexico now offer attractions to 
American or Scotchman or Englishman than 
which few are more inviting. And these 
roads are os geen, So be thronged. Tourists 
in increasing numbers from year to year are 
traversing in every _ this country which, 
for antiquity, is the Egypt or the Palestine of 
the New World; which almost equals them 
in the extent, variety, and interesting charac- 
ter of its ruins, and far surpasses them in the 
grandeur and magnificence of its scenery, and 
in the tropical variety and abundance of its 
natural productions. 

A fact which is a sign of quickened interest 
in Mexico, and which will still further stimulate 
that interest, is the appearance, almost simul- 
taneously, of three important and valuable 
volumes relating to that country. The first of 
these is the only compact, trustworthy and 
popular history of the ancient Aztecs which 
is accessible to English readers. Prescott’s 
account of this people in the introduction to 
his work on “The Conquest of Mexico” is full 
as a sketch, but not complete as a history. 
It is only what it claims to be, an introduction 
to the history of the Conquest. Mr. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s Mexico is elaborate and 
exhaustive, but his account of the history, 
religion, manners and customs of the Aztecs 
is distributed through several volumes of his 
magna opera, “The Native Races of the 
Pacific States” and “The History of the 
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Pacific States.” Upon the preparation of these 
volumes Mr. Bancroft has bestowed immense 
labor and patient and thorough research. But 
his works are voluminous and expensive; they 
embrace vastly more than a history of the 
Aztecs, and hence they do not answer the 
urpose of a manual or standard work distinct- 
an upon this subject. There was no such 
work in English previous to the appearance 
of the volume now under notice. Mr. Garner 
has, therefore, done a substantial service to 
the reading public by translating into excellent 
English this work from the French. M. Biart, 
its author, is a distinguished scholar and sci- 
entist. A residence of twenty-five years in 
Mexico, and a thorough study, during this 
time, of all accessible works relating to the 
Aztec race and civilization, gave him an admir- 
able preparation for the task which he has well 
performed. His work is not padded with 
cumbersome and unimportant details, nor is it 
condensed to the extent of omitting any fact 
essential to an adequate and correct view of 
the character and the civilization of this ancient 
people. The growth of the Aztec empire from 
its humble beginning until its boundaries were 
extended so as to become nearly coterminous 
with those of the present republic, is rapidly 
sketched. Through the patience, courage, 
energy and ability of the Aztec kings, a large 
number of independent tribes, though of 
kindred race, were conquered and consolidated 
into one vast prosperous and powerful empire. 
To this historical sketch, which ends with a 
very brief account of the overthrow of the 
— by the Spaniards, the first five chapters 
of M. Biart’s work are devoted. In the re- 
maining twelve chapters we have a description 
of the Aztec cosmogony, of their idols and 
idol worship, of their human sacrifices, their 
social and domestic customs, their methods of 
education, their laws and judicial tribunals, 
their military institutions, their agriculture, 
trades, arts, janguage, literature, and hiero- 
glyphic paintings. This part of the work is 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. It 
presents the picture of a civilization which 
Cortes found there, and which in many respects 
must be adjudged to be higher and better than 
that which he introduced in its place. If the 
Spaniard had come in the power as he did in 
the name of the religion he professed, his 
conquest, bringing to an end, as it did, the 
barbarous rites of a cruel idolatrous worship, 
would have been the emancipation of the 
Aztecs. Instead of this, it was a new enslave- 
ment to other and almost equally debasing 
superstitions. Humboldt fairly expressed the 
change which was wrought, when he wrote: 
“Dogma has not succeeded to dogma, but 
ceremony to ceremony. The natives know 
nothing of religion but the external forms of 
worship.” To this day this is largely true. 
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The late Lord Beaconsfield was once asked 
if there was any difference of meaning in the 


words mischance and misfortune. After a 
moment’s reflection, the Liberal-hating Tory 
replied, “I think there is, but I can better 
illustrate than define it. For instance, if Mr. 
Gladstone should fall into the Thames, it 
would be a mischance; but if anyone should 
pull him out, it would be a misfortune.” It 
was both a mischance and a misfortune that 
Cortes conquered Mexico. It was a mischance, 
for he could never have done it except as he 
succeeded in winning a vast allied force to 
reinforce his little insignificant army. It was 
a misfortune, for it overthrew a great empire, 
and erected upon its ruins the brutal and 
bloody tyranny of an alien power, which was 
perpetuated for three hundred years. The 
greatness and the splendor of the empire that 
was overthrown are vividly portrayed in the 
pages of M. Biart. He has given us a history 
which, while adapted to the general reader, 
appeals also to the scholar and the archeolo- 
gist, since it is endowed with all the graces of 
modern scholarship and illustrated by the 
philosophical spirit of our age. The publish- 
ers have given to the English translation a 
beautiful dress, which in paper, type, and 
binding, leaves nothing to be dostonk. The 
volume has a good index, and only lacks—a 
= serious deficiency—a good historical map. 
here is no good reason why modern Mexico 
should not be on a level in intelligence, in 
wealth, and in all the arts and ministries of 
civilized life, with the United States, except 
that which is found in the fact that for three 
hundred years she was subjected to the bigoted 
and blighting rule of Spain. The two repub- 
lics, vay Seon by side—the poorer and less 
civilized being much older as a nation than the 
stronger and more prosperous—illustrate the 
different results of uniform good government 
and long continued misgovernment. The 
remarkable contrast between the condition of 
the Mexican people to-day and the condition 
of the people of this country will be strikingly 
manifest to all who read Mr. Griffin’s “ Mexico 
of To-Day” or Mr. Wells’s “Study of Mex- 
ico.” Mr. Griffin’s work is a reproduction of 
a series of letters which first appeared in the 
paper of which he is the editor—the Spring- 
eld (Mass.) “ Republican.” Having travelled 
through the country, it is evident that he im- 
proved his opportunities by carefully studying 
the industrial, social, political, commercial, edu- 
cational and moral conditions of the people. 
He has given the results of his observations in 
a very readable volume. Into his generally 
sober narrative he weaves many historical 
facts, interesting incidents of travel, and bits 
of clever description of natural scenery. But 
it was no part of his purpose to write a book 
of travel. His aim was rather, as he says, “to 
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exhibit the country, the climate, the people, 
their politics, their life, and their national 
euttecls, nasty as they all united to impress 
an unprejudiced observer from the United 
States.” Much of the information which Mr. 
Griffin communicates he did not need to go to 
Mexico to acquire, and — did not there 
acquire, but obtained from op yr and 
the works of others relating to the country. 
He is not, however, a mere compiler, or 
“gatherer of other men’s stuff,” but an in- 
dependent observer, a careful and critical 
student of the problems of society and govern- 
ment, and of the conditions which surround 
business, as he saw them in the course of his 
travels. Of the politics of Mexico, of taxation 
and mining interests, of journalism and diplo- 
macy, and of the influence of young men in 
politics, Mr. Griffin writes with an intelligence 
and with a fulness of information which 
would hardly be attainable except by a per- 
sonal visit to the country and a study of the 
institutions and life of the people on the 
ground. Mr. Griffin is hopeful of the future 
of Mexico. He does not, however, anticipate 
_ that the country will soon take its place among 
the rich and powerful and progressive nations 
of the earth. The people are slow to adopt 
new customs, and to learn how to handle im- 
proved implements and machinery which in 
our country are made to do so much of the 
work that needs to be done. The tenacity 
with which they cling to old habits may be 
seen in the fact that when an American plough 
is introduced the peon using it thinks it unfit 
for service until he has cut off one of its han- 
dles, thus making it as much like his old 
wooden stick as possible. Education must 
become more general, and the land, which is 
now owned by less than ten thousand of the 
ten million inhabitants, must be divided among 
the people into small holdings, before Mexico 
can enter upon a career of any considerable 
oe r. Griffin assigns to American 
testant missions an important part to play 
in the development of the country through the 
education and elevation of the -_ le. The 
least satisfactory part of his oak is that 
wherein he discusses the share which our 
country should have in Mexico’s future. This 
is weak and inconclusive; for while he favors 
commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and Mexico, he does not give any of the 
strong reasons for the measure by which he 
could and should have fortified his position. 
Mr. Wells, in “A Study of Mexico,” trav- 
erses much the same ground as that pursued 
by Mr. Griffin. His k is interesting as 
showing how differently two thoughtful and 
observing travellers will view the same objects. 
In respect of many things, each writer confirms 
the conclusions of the other, and where they 
do not traverse the same ground they supple- 








ment each other. The most interesting chap- 
ters in Mr. Wells’s volume are those in which 
he describes the Spanish colonial policy in 
Mexico, and the American war of invasion and 
spoliation; the government and social forces 
of the country; manufactures in Mexico, tax- 
ation, the federal budget, and the present and 
—— political relations of the United 
tates and Mexico. He makes a strong and 
earnest plea for commercial reciprocity, and 
forcibly presents and urges the claims of 
Mexico on the kindly sympathies of this 
country. The international lines of railroad 
which bind the two countries together seem 
to require the removal of trade restrictions, 
and the ratification of the long pending reci- 
procity treaty, which, if it were enacted, would 
not, as Mr. Wells says, make commercial in- 
tercourse between the two nations necessary, 
but only free. Such a treaty would sachahly 
do much to stimulate enterprise and increase 
wealth in Mexico, while we ourselves would 
also be gainers by it. Many signs indicate 
that Mexico has already entered upon a new 
era of prosperity and growth, which, though 
they may not be neal, will be steady and 
sure. Among these signs are a liberal and 
stable government; awakened interest in edu- 
cation; immigration; the rapid construction 
of railroads; growing revolt at the corruptions 
of the dominant church, with consequent 
weakening of ecclesiastical tyranny; and im- 
proved methods and implements of manufact- 
ure and of husbandry. 

No other three books can be named which 
so well describe the Mexico of the Aztecs and 
the Mexico of to-day, as the three which have 
here been noticed. Those who are contem- 
plating a journey to that most interesting 
country would do well to read these volumes 
beforehand, that they may be well furnished 
for their travels. Grorce C. Noyes. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


‘THe Republic of New Haven (Conn.]; a His- 
tory of Municipal Evolution,” by Charles H. Lever- 
more, Ph.D., is an extra volume in the admirable 
series of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.” Great credit is 
due Prof. Herbert B. Adams, who is the editor of 
the series, for the inspiration and judicious direction 
he has given the young men of that University in 
their historical and political studies. He has turned 
their attention almost exclusively to the study of 
American subjects, and to investigation from origi- 
nal sources. It is a, remarkable fact that sucha 
series of historical rs as the ‘‘Johns Hopkins 
University Studies” should have been written by 
young men; for they show a thoroughness of re- 
search, a familiarity with original. documents, and 





historical insight, which are rarely found in the 
veteran writers of our American annals. They form 
almost a new school of historical writing, whose 
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tendency and methods cannot be too highly com- | 


mended. The volume before us furnishes a 
illustration of this statement. Many books have 
been written about New Haven, Conn., but no book 
will give the reader so good an idea of what New 
Haven was during two centuries and a half as this. 
Its real purpose, however, is something more than 
a simple narrative of events; it is designed to be a 
constitutional history of a New England township 
and of the evolution which went on from one form 
of society and local government to another. For 
the first two or three years the colony seemed to 
have no laws, except the ‘‘laws of God,” and no 
local government except the paternal advice of 
John Davenport, the minister, and Theophilus 
Eaton, a layman, who claimed no privileges and 
ruled by the law of love. Then came the town- 
meeting, where freemen had an equal vote, and the 
freemen were the church-members. Davenport dis- 
avowed any intention to form a union of church 
and state, and insisted that they should have dif- 
ferent officers, rules, and jurisdiction. He claimed 
that church-members were not made freemen because 
they were church-members, but because, standing 
in that relation, they were presumed to be trust- 
worthy. The church was organized by choosing 
twelve persons who should select seven of their 
own number, called pillars, to be the nucleus of the 
new church; and these admitted other members on 
examination. By common consent, Mr. Eaton was 
made Governor, with four deputies to assist him. 
Such other officers were appointed as were necessary, 
and a newstate began its career. Massachusetts was 
organized under a royal charter, and Rhode Island 
under a patent from the Long Parliament; but New 
Haven purely by compact, or social contract, its 
people agreeing ‘‘to associate and conjoyn ourselves 
to be one public state or commonwealth.” The 
freemen of New Haven signed their names to their 
voluntary compact, and required ‘‘ali planters here- 
after received should testify the same by subscribing 
their names.”” A government based on a citizenship 
composed wholly of church-members soon brought 
trouble, as Mr. Davenport’s method of protecting 
the state was by guarding the portals of the church. 
Cotton Mather, commenting on this fact, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Davenport used the golden snuffers of the sanctuary 
overmuch.” How the state modified and liberalized 
its laws, what the manners and customs of the people 
were at different periods, what offshoots were made 
from the original colony, and how the state devel- 
oped from one form of local government to another, 
are the topics which are very ably treated in the 
work. 


Tue fourth number of the Publications of the 
American Economic Association is devoted to a very 
full account of ‘ — in a Western City,” by 
Dr. Albert Shaw. The Western city is Minneapolis, 
Minn. Something like a dozen codperative move- 
ments are described, the most important being that 
of the coopers, of whom there are nearly eight 
hundred in that city. The codperative movement 
among these handicraftsmen was begun in 1868, and 
has progressed from small beginnings until now a 
majority of the coopers are employed in codperative 
shops, and the system is no longer an experiment. 
The movement is, as Dr. Shaw points out, the most 
important illustration of successful industrial co- 
éperation which this country has furnished; and 
hence its history is of very great value in a study 





of practical economics. Scarcely less important is 
the sketch of ‘‘Codperative Profi ing in the 
Pillsbury Mills.” These mills—the largest flour- 
mills in the world—whose business is so enormous 
as to require something like two millions of flour- 
barrels annually (mainly produced at the codperative 
shops), began, four or five years “90; a voluntary 
experiment in profit-sharing among their employees ; 
the amount divided being determined by the success 
of the year’s business. At the end of the first year 
under this proposal, the workmen admitted to it 
were surprised and delighted at receiving checks for 
sums averaging about $400. This was, of course, 
in addition to their regular wages. The next year 
a still larger number of workmen were admitted to 
the arrangement, and the distribution was again 
liberal, the ratio of profits to wages being about as 
one dollar to three. The experiment has proved 
so satisfactory that it is the intention of the pro- 
prietors to make the system permanent. The results 
have shown a marked improvement in the efficienc 
of the workmen, and in their moral, mental, an 
physical condition. Lest some of our hyper-sensitive 
‘‘orthodox” economists—those by whom political 
economy is held in repute chiefly as a form of intel- 
lectual exercise—should at this point suspect some 
insidious motive of philanthropy in this experiment, 
we hasten to relieve their anxietude by adding 
that the proprietors disclaim any charitable purpose, 
and are quite satisfied to find that the profit-sharin 
system pays, judged from the standpoint of their 
own business interests. This fact is, of course, 
practically the most important one that Dr. Shaw 
has to offer. ‘‘Few employers,” he says, ‘‘are in 
a position to do business on any system that handi- 
caps them in the fierce struggle of gp 
Milling for the markets of the world is a business 
in which competition is keen and margins are very 
close. It is worth while to have the testimony of 
the most successful merchant millers of this or any 
country that codperative profit-sharing is a satisfac- 
tory and advantageous system.” We commend Dr. 
Shaw’s pamphlet to all students of labor questions, 
as one of uncommon interest and timeliness. It is 
based upon an exhaustive personal study of the va- 
rious matters treated, and is written with that 
clearness and vigor which characterize the author’s 
style. 


Our knowledge of the kingdom of the Shah has 
been exceedingly limited hitherto, and dependent 

rincipally upon the reports of the occasional tour- 
ists who, from necessity or an inordinate curiosity, 
have incurred the dangers and discomforts of 
travel in a distant and semi-civilized Asiatic prov- 
ince. The opinion of the government and the peo- 
ple derived from such sources has been ys | 
unfavorable. The government has been depict 
in the odious light of an oriental despotism; its 
subjects have been endowed with the debased traits 
which characterize the victims of a prolonged and 
unrestricted tyranny; and the country has been 
described as rich in varied natural resources, but 
undeveloped, barbarous, and almost wholly desti- 
tute of conveniences and facilities for commerce 
and travel. Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, the first 
American minister to the court of the Shah, has 
quite another story to tell in his work on “‘ Persia 
and the Persians” (Ticknor & Co.) His residence 
at Teheran from 1883 to 1885, and his relations with 
official circles as the representative of the United 





States, gave him 
ing the better side of the country and the people. 
Mr. Benjamin was welcomed very cordially into the 
dominions of the Shah, and treated with unusual 
favor during his stay by the monarch and his minis- 
ters. His attention was occupied by the most 
able matters, as appears from his narrative, 
those which might present an ugly aspect being 
d over with slight or excusing comment. He 

as, for example, no severer censure for an atro- 
cious act of slaughter ordered by the oldest son of 
the Shah, the governor of Ispahan, than that ‘‘he 
acted in bad taste in selecting such a method for 
venting his spite. It is always ‘bad form,’ to say 
the least, for the strong to exercise too much overt 
force in dealing with the weak.” The term ‘bad 
form” applied to the heinous crime described by 
Mr. Benjamin excites unmitigated disgust. His 
further attempts to palliate this and other flagrant 
deeds of the Persian rulers related in the chapter 
on ‘‘Nasr-ed-deen Shah and the Royal Family” 
weaken the confidence of the reader in his judg- 
ment and good sense. The chapter on the arts of 
Persia is specially valuable, conveying as it does 
a new and surprising — of the strong #s- 
thetic sense, the patient industry and the dextrous 
manipulation exhibited by the people in their archi- 
tecture, painting, decorative arts, etc. The account 
of the ‘‘ Passion-Play of Persia” is very interesting, 
as is also the record of the products and trade of 
the country, its laws and political situation. Mr. 
Benjamin is decidedly inimical to the policy of the 
Czar. He acknowledges frankly that Russia has 
the same right of conquest in Asia which England 
has enjoyed, but he condemns the methods by 
which she accomplishes her inexorable purposes. 
The prejudices arising from his exceptional experi- 
ence in Persia are visible here as in other portions 
of his narrative. Despite the one-sidedness of his 
views, however, Mr. Benjamin has much that is 
novel and instructive to relate of this new and 
nearly unknown land. His volume is published in 
holiday form, with an ornate cover and beautiful 
engravings. A portrait of the author faces the 


title-page. 


Some of the wonderful and beautiful contrivances 
by which plants attain the conditions necessary to 
their existence and to the perpetuation of their 
species, are described by Sir John Lubbock in a 
little volume in Macmillan’s ‘‘ Nature Series” enti- 
tled ‘‘ Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves.” The first two 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of the varied 
morphology of flowers and the reasons for the curi- 
ous diversity which exists in the form and color and 
action of these central organs in different plants. 
The next two chapters evolve matter of almost 
equal interest in treating of the manifold structure 
of seeds, and the strange devices by which they are 
scattered abroad and the chances furthered of their 
finding a favorable spot to strike root, grow, and 
bear seed in theirturn. Two chapters more are 
- occupied with a study of the shape and arrange- 
ment of leaves, with a view to discovering the 
cause of their endless variety of outline and dis- 
position. An idea is prevalent of the patient inves- 
tigation by which men of science like Sir Jonn 
Lubbock increase our knowledge of the physical 
world; but few distinctly understand the extent to 
which these labors are protracted. In one instance, 
Sir John states casually that in order to test a ques- 
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uliar opportunities for observ- | tion regarding the relation of insects to flowers in 


effecting cross-fertilization, he watched the work of 
a bee and a wasp from a few minutes after four 
o’clock in the morning until 7:46 in the evening. 
During these sixteen hours the wasp toiled without 
a moment’s respite, making 116 visits to a deposit 
of honey and bearing back to its nest each time all 
it could carry. The bee began the day later and 
ended it sooner than the wasp, and yet fully justified 
its claim to the attribute of industry. The results 
of this single observation, as carefully noted by Sir 
John, were worth their cost to him; but how large 
a portion of his days must be given to such unre- 
mitting study in order to accumulate the new and 
important facts he from time to time contributes to 
the life-history of different animals and plants. In 
his study of seeds, Sir John has arrived at the con- 
viction that primitive man had a keener faculty for 
discerning colors than is usually ascribed to him by 
scientific authorities. If the bird and the quadru- 
ped distinguish the bright tints of ripe fruits amid 
the foliage surrounding them, why should it not be 
inferred, he remarks, that man in his most sav- 
age state was endowed with a similar capacity? In 
seeking an explanation for the almost infinite formis 
of leaves, Sir John suggests that primarily palmate 
leaves may have been Sbebepell and, by adapta- 
tion to changing circumstances, have developed 
their present <_ This and other original proposi- 
tions advanced by the author in the pages of his 
small but pithy treatise start fruitful lines of in- 
quiry. Nothimg he says in this popular work is 
beyond the comprehension of the unscientific reader, 
and even children would be entertained by the 
curious information it imparts. 

Tue “International Education Series” (Apple- 
ton), of which Dr. William T. Harris is the editor in 
something more than the ordinary sense, includes 
the work of Rosenkranz upon ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Education ” as the third of its issues. The trans- 
lation, which is the work of Anna C. Brackett, 
appeared originally in the ‘‘ Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” and was afterwards reprinted in a 
small edition and as a separate volume. It has 
now been revised by the editor, and furnished with 
an elaborate analysis and commentary. We cannot 
regard the work as of any great value, for the 
simple reason that it is developed upon the lines of 
a philosophical system which was always pernicious 
and which is now practically obsolete. It is as 
Hegelian as might be expected from the fact that 
its author and its editor have been the leading ex- 

nents of the philosophy of Hegel in their respect- 
ive countries; and this is equivalent to saying that 
it is in the highest degree artifical, that it does not 
reckon with the achieved results of the real intel- 
lectual movement of the century, and that it is 
written, both as to text and commentary, in that 
needlessly uncouth jargon which it is not the most 
trifling of the sins of Hegelianism to have imposed, 
at least in Germany, upon a large majority of the 
serious writers of anentire generation. ‘‘It may be 
safely claimed,” says Dr. Harris, ‘‘that no obscurity 
remains except such as is due to the philosophic 
depth and generality of the treatment.” Since the 
term ‘‘philosophic depth” is with Dr. Harris 
synonymous with what most clear-headed thinkers 


call Hegelian shallowness or intellectual charlatan- 
ism, this remark may be characterized as misleading 
There are very few people now 


in the extreme. 
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left in the world who mistake the Hegelian dialect 
for the language of philosophic thought; but this 
mistaken notion is with Dr. Harris the fundamental 
postulate. ‘Mind is in itself free; but, if it does 
not actualize this possibility, it is in no true sense 
free, either for itself or for another.” ‘‘Without 
life, mind has no phenomenal reality; without 
cognition, no genuine—i. ¢., conscious—will; and 
without will, no self-confirmation of life and of 
cognition.” How familiar this all is, and how 
meaningiess, or, stripped of verbiage, how trivial 
in its meaning. And how skilfully we are led, by 
the old tricks of the master-juggler so well imitated 
by his disciple, to the theological conclusions which 
form so necessary a part of the philosophy of the 
‘*Philosophieprofessoren,” and which are so singu- 
larly out of place in a modern work on education. 





Tue gallery of ‘‘ American Art” with text by S. 
R. Koehler, is one of the few volwmes-de-luze of the 
holiday season which have a solid and lasting value. 
Unlike most works of its class, the letter-press 
rivals the illustrations in importance, and invites 
as close and repeated study. Mr. Koehler writes of 
art in America with a seriousness, an understanding, 
and an appreciation, which give dignity to his sub- 
ject and a high didactic character to his reflections. 
His remarks have a scope which includes not only 
the esthetic side of his theme, but the philosophic 
and ethical sides also. He reviews the aims and 
accomplishments of American artists during the past 
decade, the beginning of which was marked by the 
notable exhibition of the National Academy in 1877. 
In the pictures then ‘‘ hung on the line” there was 
an evidence of new life, cf vigorous talent, of 
technical skill, of ambitious and diversified en- 
deavor, which announced that the revival of art, 
started in Europe half a century before, had at 
last created an effective movement in our land. 
Premonitions of the awakening of our artists to new 
motives and methods had not been wanting in pre- 
vious years. W. M. Hunt, as Mr. Koehler states, 
was the first to open the way, by his words and 
works, for the progress of modern painting. But 
with the return of the ‘‘Munich men,” Walter Shir- 
law, Mr. Frank Dureneck, Mr. W. M. Chase, and 
others, the forward step was boldlytaken. All the 
promise of that era has not been fulfilled; but the 
failure, Mr. Koehler truthfully says, is not to be 
referred to the artists themselves. It is the result 
of the attitude which the American public assumes 
toward American painters. It does not recognize 
their talent, it does not encourage them to do their 
best work. Their pictures which receive praise and 
prizes in the European salons, find few purchasers 
among their own countrymen. Disheartened, they 
are tempted to lower their aims, and, forced by ne- 
cessity, devote themselves to ‘‘pot-boilers” mainly, 
or cultivate notoriety by developing mannerisms 
and eccentricities. Despite the lack of merited 
patronage at home, American art has made a strik- 
ing advance in right directions, as the illustrations 
in Mr. Koehler’s collection sufficiently demonstrate. 
These consist of etchings and engravings after 
paintings by twenty-five of our ablest artists, in- 
cluding Shirlaw, Chase, Blashfield, Bridgman, 
Murphy, Vedder, Moran, Thayer, Brown, Church, 
Gifford, Homer, Ulrich, etc. Each is represented 
by a single example skilfully reproduced on stone or 
copper. Mr. Koehler’s discriminating and thought- 
ful comments on the several pictures furnish a series 
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of lessons in art criticism, pointing out distinctive 
traits and merits in every work and helping the 
observer to an intelligent and just estimate of its 
worth. The externals of the volume, which is a 
folio in size, do credit to its publishers (Cassell & Co.) 


Tue right of Susanna Wesley to be admitted into 
the ‘‘Famous Women Series” (Roberts) is more 
than dubious. She herself would scarcely have 
claimed it. It is only as the mother of John and 
Charles Wesley that interest attaches to her 
history. She was a remarkable women, yet she did 
no work and filled no position which gave her fame 
in her day or has made her widely known to pos- 
terity. She was of gentle birth, but as the wife of a 
thriftless, testy, improvident, song-singing minister 
of the Established Church, she was condemned to 
a life of poverty, hardship, and obscurity. She was 
the twenty-fifth and youngest child of her father, 
and in twenty years after her marriage had borne 
her husband nineteen children. Her story during 
this period is easily divined, but the cheerfulness 
and courage with which she surmounted the trials 
of her lot form the wonderful part of it. We hear 
of no complaints; there is undiminished love for the 
husband who lacked skill and tact to provide com- 
forts for herself and little ones; and there is a per- 
sistent heroic effort to supply to the latter the care 
and nurture of a father and mother in her own per- 
son. For many years she taught her children six 
hours a day with the regularity and method of the 
most rigidly disciplined school. At times during 
her husband’s prolonged absences she held religious 
services in her house on Sunday, which were so 
largely attended as to provoke remonstrances from 
the incumbent of the parish, who saw his church 
emptied by the superior power of her pious minis- 
trations. Mrs. Wesley’s creed was of the stern 
cast which prevailed in her time, but it was a liv- 
ing faith, inspiring and sustaining her conduct and 
teachings. When her distinguished sons inaugu- 
rated the great schism in the Church of England 
which resulted in the foundation of a new sect, she 
joined them through sincere conviction. A number 
of her children died in infancy, and, despite her 
faithful care, one of her daughters went astray, and 
most of them made unhappy marriages. Mrs. Wesley 
lived to the age of seventy-three, active, loving and 
beloved to the last. Her biographer, Eliza Clarke, 
has done fairly well in the accomplishment of her 
task. There were no sensational events in the life 
of Mrs. Wesley which could be wrought into an 
exciting narrative. Itis her strong, upright, resolute 
character which makes her story impressive and 
points it with a valuable moral. It is said that 
great men are indebted for their eminent endow- 
ments to their mothers. The statement is verified 
in the case of Susanna Wesley. 


Mr. CHartes Exior Norrton’s collection of 
‘“«The Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle” (Macmil- 
lan) includes the earliest existing specimens of his 
correspondence, the period covered being 1814 to 
1826. The letters were written to various members 
of Carlyle’s family, and to his boyhood friends, 
James Johnstone, Robert Mitchell, and Thomas 
Murray. In all of them the writer discloses an 
open, honest, ambitious, manly, affectionate nature, 
set with a dogged resolve to do its work in the 
world boldly and bravely in the face of every ob- 
stacle. It is the noblest and the truest. picture 











ungarbled utterances which declare indubitably the 
elements of his disposition and the character of his 
relations with those nearest and dearest to him. 
A few of his letters to Jane Welsh during the five 
ears of their pre-marital acquaintance are given as 
illustrations of the feeling which they cherished 
for each other. These prove conclusively that 
from her earliest knowledge of him Miss Welsh 
honored the man who was to become her husband, 
that her esteem grew with her understanding of 
him, and that in every circumstance his attitude 
toward her commanded her respect and ultimately 
her unalterable regard. Mr. Norton shows, by _ 
sages from the still unpublished letters of Miss 
Welsh, all of which have passed under his eye, 
that her affection for Bieed Irving was of a tran- 
sient nature, the fancy of a young and inexperi- 
enced girl, who, when she came to know the needs 
of her own nature, gave to Thomas Carlyle the one 
love of her life. In the strongest terms she ex- 
presses over and over again her indebtedness for 
the elevating influence he constantly exerted over 
her; while his letters prove how he guided and 
taught her, how he pointed her to higher ideals, 
and broadened her vision and lifed her to a moral 
and intellectual plane she would have been long in 
attaining or have missed altogether without his 
assistance. Thisand much more we gain from these 
letters, which, by the impartial reading of Prof. 
Norton, tell their true story. 


‘“‘Tuouenuts on Art” is a su 
fixed to ‘‘The Autobiography of Giovanni Dupr?” 
(Roberts). An artist, in writing out his life, must 
inevitably speak often, and from the heart of his 
wisdom and experience, upon the subject to which 
he has devoted the best of himself. And in this 
memoir especially, interspersed though it be with 
reflections upon art uttered expressly for the benefit 
of young students, it is the man revealed in it that 
is most worthy of attention. Giovanni Dupré was 
one of the most eminent sculptors of the present 
century in Italy. He was born and reared in pov- 
erty. His father was a wood-carver with little 
talent and less faculty for procuring means for the 
support of his family, and the young Dupré began 
at the tender of seven to work unceasingly in 
the studio to add to the mite which bought bread 
for his mother and her offspring. It was a life of 
toil and privation to which he was condemned, until, 
when well into manhood, his genius gained a just 
recognition. But Dupré never deplored his fate. 
However hard were his circumstances, he was pa- 
tient, gentle, hopeful, and courageous. His was a 
remarkable case of a union of sweetness and strength. 
He had no education; that is, he never went to 
school, but in his youth he bought a few books 
with his scanty earnings, books such as an artistic 
nature is drawn to, and he studied and loved the 
beautiful everywhere. He was married young, to a 
woman untaught —. himstlf, whom - never out- 

was he advanced in position and prosperity. 

is daughter Amalia ‘inherited his gifts, and had 
earned honor as a sculptor before his death. An 
artist of celebrity attracts intelligence, refinement, 
and influence; and Dupré had the patronage and 
friendship of many of the most eminent personages 
in Europe. The anecdotes which he relates of one 
distinguished 


rfluous title pre- 
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heretofore given of the great man; for there is valuable element to his autobiography, which was 
evidence that now for the first time we have his | 


published in his later years and attained an im- 
mediate ame The translation, by E. Pe- 
ruzzi, is introduced to American readers by W. W. 
Story, who speaks with sincere admiration of the 
work and the life of Dupré. The artist died in 
January 1882, at the age of sixty-five, beloved and 
mournec. throughout Italy. Those who knew him 
reverenced his virtues, and all were proud of the 
elevation he gave to the art of hiscountry. A ox 
trait of the sculptor accompanies his autobio- 


graphy. 








THE posthumous papers of Edwin P. Whipple, 
which are bound together under the title ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Eminent Men” (Ticknor & Co.), need 
no recommendation to a reading people. Their 
quality is understood by all who have heard the 
name of the critic whose able yet unpretending 
work has from first to last been an honor to Ameri- 
can letters. There are ten essays in this, his last 
collection, treating inviting subjects, such as Rufus 
Choate, Agassiz, Emerson, Motley, Sumner, George 
Ticknor, Matthew Arnold, and George Eliot. Mr. 
Whipple was a personal friend of the men named 
first in this list, all of whom were his fellow-citizens 
in Boston. Of them, as of the rest, he writes can- 
didly and kindly. His comprehension of their tal- 
ents and traits was broad, as his analysis of them 
was keen. He saw their beauties and their blem- 
ishes in purpose and expression, yet ever dwelt with 
more pleasure and emphasis upon the merits he 
might praise than upon the faults he must censure. 
In each case he throws light by his reminiscences 
and reflections upon the inner motives and feelings, 
showing how the word or deed was the outcome of 
a peculiarity of constitution or of circumstance, and 
was thus, we are led to infer, in some degree a 
of the fate which every man brings with him into 
this world and can by no means wholly overcome. 
The care with which Mr. bags om prepared himself 
for the high office of critic is indicated by his casual 
statement, in the review of ‘‘George Eliot’s Private 
Life,” that he had read her life and letters published 
by Mr. Cross three or four times. It was no hasty 
judgment which he passed upon authors and books. 
It was deliberately founded upon a basis of sincere 
and penetrating research and ample meditation. 
The gifts that endowed him asa critic are feelingly 
set forth in the preface to the ‘‘ Recollections,” 
which consists of an extract from the sermon 
—_ by Dr. Bartol at the public funeral of Mr. 

hipple in June last. This testimonial of a friend, 
with a portrait of the author facing the title page, 
make up what is wanting in our minds to a com- 
plete picture of one of the most esteemed contribu- 
tors to our literature. 

Tue third volume of the bio 
‘*‘Actors and Actresses,” edited by Brander Mat- 
thews and Laurence Hutton, attains distinction 
through the contribution to its contents by Edwin 
Booth. The sketches of Edmund Kean and Junius 
Brutus Booth are by this renowned player, and are 
such finished productions that one is pm to t 
he does not oftener make use of the pen. e 
refined qualities which distinguish Mr. Booth’s act- 
ing mark these specimens of his writing. They are 
brief compositions, but permeated with a noble per- 
sonality. His criticism of Kean, the professional 
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rival and enemy of his father, is delicate, just, and 
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generous. Of that father he speaks with a tender | 
He gives few specific details of his | 
early and close association with the elder Booth, | 


veneration. 


but we read between the lines the whole history of 
his boyhood and its shaping influence on his after- 
life. There are thirteen portraits in the volume, 
besides those furnished by Mr. Booth. It is some- 
thing of a surprise to find among them that of John 
Howard Payne, whose youthful triumphs on the stage 
are forgotten in the fame gained by the world- 
beloved ballad of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” The elder 
Wallack, Hackett, Matthew, Burton, John Brougham, 
Frances Ann Kemble, ana Clara Fisher, are the best 
known names remaining in the list commemorated 
in this latest number of Cassell’s theatrical biog- 
raphies. 


‘“‘Our Arctic Province” (Scribner) is the name 
given to an exhaustive treatise on Alaska, written by 
Henry W. Elliott, an associate and collaborator of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The name and profession of 
the author certify to the thorough and trustworthy 
character of his work. It is done with the method 
and completeness which distinguish the labors of a 
trained scientist, but with an omission of all dry 
details and technicalties which wou!d unfit it for 
the enjoyment of the unlearned reader. 
has spent a number of years in the province he 
describes, investigating its natural resources for the 
benefit of the institution with which he is connected. 
His life-studies of the fur seal on the Pribylof 
Islands were of particular importance, being the 
most complete and conclusive ever made. The 
chapters, occupying a considerable portion of his 
book, in which he gives the results of his observa- 
tions of this remarkable animal in its favorite 
breeding-places, are the most fascinating of the 
whole. But there is not a dull page in the volume, 
which, though bulky, is none too large for the 
history of a domain enclosing one-sixth of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and presenting wonder- 
ful and varied physical features and forms of animal 
life. 


Tue excellent series recounting ‘‘The Story of 
the Nations” (Putnam) according to a plan adapted 
to the needs of young readers, is extended by two 
numbers appearing almost simultaneously, and 
rehearsing in consecutive order the strange and 
momentous events attending the rise and spread of 
Islamism in the East, and its protracted domination 
in the peninsula at the western extremity of the 
Mediterranean. In the first volume, devoted to 
‘The Saracens,” the history of this picturesque 

ople prior to the era of the crusades is unfolded 

y Arthur Gilman, an author already known to the 
readers of these books by his ‘‘ Story of the Romans.” 
The career of Mahomet, than whom there is not a 
more interesting figure in the group of great men 
looming ys in the past, occupies necessarily a large 
space in the annals of the race to whom he gave a 
new religion destined to become one of the most 
extensive in its sway over mankind. The com- 
panion volume, by Stanley Lane-Pooie, presents the 
leading facts in the life of the Moors in Spain. 
Both works are careful compends, fitting in style 
and scope the purpose of the series. 

‘*Two Pilgrims’ Progress,” by Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, published by Roberts Brothers, 
is an account of an ideal excursion such as mortals 
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seldom have the privilege of enjoying. A similar 
jaunt, entitled by them ‘‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage,” 
was accomplished by the same happy parties, who 
belong to the fraternity of artists. The journey 


| described in the present volume was, like the one 
| before, performed by tricycle, and ran through the 


beautiful country between Florence and Rome. It 
had every charm of a pedestrian tour with the 
advantage of swifter and easier progress. It secured 
the travellers the liberty to follow their inclination 
in choice of hours and routes and freedom from 
uncongenial company while on the road. A journey 
of such sort has a personal flavor which distinguishes 
it from every other journey over the same und. 
The events of this are lightly sketched by Mrs. 
Pennell, whose touch is as airy and delicate as that 
of her husband in the illustrations which adorn her 
narrative. The book delightfully exhibits the talent 
of husband and wife, who work as they travel 
together in rare harmony of spirit. 


Mr. Georce P. Upton’s little handbook of 
‘“‘The Standard Operas” so obviously supplied a 
long-felt want, that the author has prepared a com- 
panion volume upon ‘The Standard Oratorios,” 
which is issued (A. C. McClurg & Co.) in uniform 
style with its predecessor. Mr. Upton has been 
compelled to use the word ‘‘ Oratorio” in a some- 
what broader sense than usual, to bring his book 
up to the required dimensions, and has included 
such works as the ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri” and the 
famous masses of Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, and 
Berlioz. The works treated are thirty-eight in 
number, Hiindel being represented by six, but no 
other composer by more than two or three. Non- 
professional lovers of music ought to find these 
handbooks indispensable to their libraries. 


DELABORDE’s work on ‘‘Engraving, Its Origin, 
Processes, and History,” which formsa new number 
of Cassell’s ‘‘Fine Art Library,” is a conscientious 
and thorough piece of work, written with the au- 
thority of one conversant with the progress of the 
art in all its stages and among the various nations. 
The different — of engraving are described, 
tracing the phases of its growth and affording a 
— survey of its development. Vicomte Dela- 
borde — confined his attention principally to 
the schools of engraving in continental Europe, Mr. 
William Walker has added a chapter on English 
engraving to the original work, which is translated 
from the French by R. A. M. Stevenson. The 
illustrations are an interesting feature of the book, 
but some of them are from plates too old and worn 
for effective impressions. 


Miss PHELPs’s little story of ‘‘ The Madonna of 
the Tubs” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) takes a strong 
hold upon the reader’s sympathies, however he may 
stumble over the author’s dislocated sentences, and 
protest against the redundancy and confusion of her 
terms. Intensity and sincerity are the two great 
qualities of Miss Phelps. Despite the eccentricities 
of her manner, she keeps direct to her purpose, 
which is to set forth some truth in human experience, 
for the common good. ‘‘The Madonna of the Tubs” 
was but a poor washerwoman, a sailor’s wife in Fair- 
harbor (another name, we suspect, for Gloucester) ; 
but she has the truest qualities of womanhood, and 
a Phelps compels us to recognize and respect 
them, 
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TOPICS IN Reon Pamsseenane. 
JANUARY, 1987. 


American Rebel, First. J. W. Johnston. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Animal's Voices. D. von Geyern. Popular 

Arthur, Chester A. J.M. Bundy. Mag. Am. History. 
Baltimore Convention, 1860. A. W. Clason. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Bancroft, George. W.M. Sloane. Century. 

Browning, Recent Books on. M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Cambodia. M. Maurel. Popular Science. 

Caucus, Substitutes forthe. R.H. Dana. Forum. 
Comets and Meteors. 8. P. Langley. Century. 
Congregationalist, Confessions of a. Forum. 


Convict System of Georgia. Rebecca + Felton. Forum. 
Cossacks, Summer Campaign — Ek. D. Millet. Harper's. 
Criminals, Extirpation of. C. D rner. New Princeton. 
Critics. Edgar Fawcett. Li incott’s. 

Divorce Leg slation. E.H. Bennett. Forum. 

Fencin, enry Eckford. Centu 


Frederick the Great and Madame de Pomeatons. Atlantic. 
French and English. P.G.Hamerton. Afllantic. 

French Revolution, Stephens’ History of. C.L. Smith. Dial. 
George Movement, The. W. H. Babcock. Lippincott’s. 
Gettysburg. H.J. Hunt. Century. 

a baer, Artillery at. E. P. Alexander. Century. 
and Latin. W.C. Wilkinson. Century. 

Hamilton, Alexander. Atlantic. 

Harvard's Social Life. Barrett Wendell. eee. 
Hound of the Plains. Ernest Ingersoll. Popular Science. 

How I was Educated. J.B. Angell. Forum. 

Hugo, Victor. J.S. Fiske. New Princeton. 

Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. Herbert Tuttle. Dial. 
Impressionist Painting. Theodore Child. Harper’s. 
Interviewing, Ethics of. New Princeton. 

Irish Question, The. James Bryce. New Princeton. 
Journalism in America. 8. G. W. Benjamin. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Lincoin, Abraham. Hay and aneemny. Century. 

Lincoln in the South. Centu 


Liszt and David. Paul Davi Centu 

Literary Log-rolling. J.C. Adams, Forum. 

Manual Instruction. Sir John Lubbock. P r Science. 
Marginal Notes, Library ofa Mathematician. Atlantic. 
McClellan, George B. Comte de Paris. eo Princeton. 
Men and Trees. Edith M. Thomas. Atlan 

Mexico, Ancient and wy Geo. C. ‘Noyes. Dial. 
Ministers, Morality of. J. M. Buckle oru 


Misgovernment of Cities. F. P. Crandon. Popular Science. 
Nations, Relative Strength of. E. Atkinson. Century. 
Nature, he French. Study of. F. W. Pavy. Pop. Science. 
Navy The French. Sir E. J. Reed. Berger's. 

New Orleans. ©. D. Warner. Ha 

Philadelphia, To the People of. “C. ‘Lea. Forum 
Philosophy in Britain. Henry Calderwood. New Princeton. 


Physiognomy of the Da E. R. Sill. Atlantic. 

Prejevaiski. Nicholas. Popuuar Science. 

Probibition, Growth of. nt 

Property Line of 1763. C. W. E. "Cha: in. Mag. am. History. 
ee 


Races, eermtagtios of. — Reade. 
Rationalist, Religion of a. M. ve Sava 


Religion in Public Schools. A. A. Hi ze v New P Princeton. 
Religious Education, Science in. Popular Science. 


Saloon in Society, The. G.F. Parsons. Atlantic. 
Fae ag French. W.C. Brownell. Century. 
Shelley. Dowden’s Life of. W. M. Payne. Dial. 
Steele, Richard. Atlantic. 

Submarine Navigation. E. L. Zalinski. Forum. 
Van Buren, John. C. 5 Peck > Am. History. 
Vermont’s Ly Ee Pay ne. Mag. Am. Histo 
Vinegar and Its other. F. "A. — Popular 
Vita strainge. G. P. Lathrop. | Princeton. 

Week of Seven Days, The. ishop < of Carlisle. Pop. Sci. 
What Children Read. Agnes a Atlantic. 

What makes the Rich richer and Poor poorer. Pop. Science. 


Whipple, E. P. J. H. Ward. New Princeton. 
White-footed Mouse, The. C. % Abbott. Popular Science. 
Whitiman’s “ Leaves Morte Whitman. Lippincott’s. 


Woman Suffrage. T. W . Higginson. Forum. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains ali New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of December by MESSRS. 
A. C. McoCLurRG & Co., Chicago.) 








HISTOR Y—BIOGRAPHY. 

History of the Seeons ~~ Corps in the Army of 
the Potomac. By F alker, Brevet Brig.-Gen., 
U. 8. Vola. With Portraits and Maps. 8vo, pp. 737. 
Gilt top. C. Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 

Lowis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Julia Pardoe. With num- 
erous illustrations on steel and wood. 3 vols., 8vo. 
Scribner & Welford. $15.00. 


Society in the Elizabethan Age. By Hubert Hall. ba ang 
$380. colored and other plates. 8vo, pp. 291. 
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of the Moors in Spain. By S. Lane-Poole, 

“i "ks. Te S. With the collaboration of A. Gilman, 

MAA ey mo, pp. 28. ‘*The Story of the 
Nations.” = P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The the Saracens. From the Earliest Times 
to the Fa of Bagdad. By A. Gilman, M. A, Illustrated. 
i2mo, Put. 


Pp. 493. 

nam’s Sons. $150 

Annals of St. Lowis in its Early Days, —peer the 
French and Spanish Dominations. Compiled by F. L. 
Billion, from authentic data 4to, pp. Gilt top. 
Half leather. G.I. Jones & Co. Net, $10.00. 


Pausanias’ Description of Greece. Translated into 
English, with Notes and Index, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
2 vols., 12mo. Bohn’s Classical Library. London. N 


$3.00. i a, 
Modern Idols. 
7. W. H. 


$1.00 

Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honor. Some of the noble deeds 
for which the medal has been awarded, described by 
those who have won it. 1861—1886. Collected and 4 wx 
by T. F. Rodenbough, Brevet Brig.-Gen., U. S. A 
Portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, pp. ‘et. GP. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Recollections of. a Private Soldier in the Arm &' > 
Potomac. y Frank Wilkeson. I6mo, pp. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

The uit $ of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By E. Dowden, 

vols., 8vo. Portraits. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$9.00. 
Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D. Com. 
piled from his Letters, Journals and Writings, and 


-— Story of the Nations.” G. P. 


Studies in ye wal and Criticism. 
Thorne. 16mo, pp. I Lippincott Co. 


the Recollections of his Friends. By Caroline 
og 12mo, pp. 363. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 


pellntiee and Actresses. By Arsene Houssaye. 2 
vols., 2mo. G. W. Dillingham. $4.00 

Men and Women of the Eighteenth” Conturs, By Ar- 
sene Houssaye. 2 vols., 2mo. G. W. Dillingham. 


$4.00. 

Sketches from My “GF By the late Admiral Hobart 
Pasha. I6mo, p Portrait. D. Appleton & Co. 
Paper, 0 cen tse Rioth, $1.00. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. 
Series.” Ph omen pp. 301. Roberts Bros. 

 * of —~— ey. An Autobiographical Narrative. 

4 4 na B. Kirby. B2mo, pp. 31. G. P. Put- 
Si naa Song: as By J.A.S ds. 16 
r ip ney. vy ymonds. mo, pp. 186. 
* — Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley. New 
edition. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 


“ Famous Women 
1.00. 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


Madagascar. An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Island and its Former Dependencies. Compiled 
by 8. P. Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrations and 
maps. 2 vols,, 8vo. Macmillan & Co. $16.00 

England, Scotland and Ireland. A Picturesque Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom and its Institutions. 
From the French of P. Villars. With 600 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. Gilt edges. G. Routledge & Sons. $10.00. 

Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People. 
By Mariana Monteiro. With Liiustrations in Photo. 
gravure. A oe pp. 274. Gilt top. A. C. Armstrong & 
son. 

Two Pilgrims’ Progress. By Joseph and Elizabeth R. 
— Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 18]. Roberts Bros. 

00. 


Siam; or, the Heart 4 Farther India. By mad L. Cort. 
12mo, pp. 399. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $17 

Cannibals and tpt Notes of Senet Expe- 
riences in the Western Pacific. By Julian Thomas 
(“The Vagabond”). 8vo, pp. 407. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

The Midnight Sun. The Tsar and the Nihilist. Ad- 
ventures and Observations in Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. ith numerous 
illustrations. 4to, pp. 376. b. Peo err $3.00. 

A Study of ay By D. A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. 
seth, ee 361. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 50 cents; 
clo 

Fly-Fishing and > -Making. For Trout, etc. By J. 
H. Keene. With plates of theactual material for mak- 
ing flies of every variety. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 113. 
0. Judd Co. $1.50. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods 
Fields. By William Hamilton Gibson. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by, theauthor. Quarto. Gilt edges. 
Harper & Bros. -50. 


Lectures and Essays. By the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen and F. Pollock. With an 
Introduction by "a. rait. 


Macmillan & Co. 


Pollock. 2mo, A438. 
50. pp. 
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American Literature. 1607—1885. Mag I. The eet 
ment of American Thought. By C F. Richardson. 
Pp. 53. Gilttop. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Goethe’s Faust. First Part. A Copmentery on the 
Literary Bibles of the Occident. By D. J.Snider. 2 
vols. 12mo. Ticknor &Co. $3.50. 

The Works of H. W. Longfellow. New, revised edition, 
to be completed in ele even volumes, mo. Vols. I.— 
VI., completing Poetical Works, and vols. I. and IL. 
of Prose Works to comprise five vols. Now ready. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Reminiscences and Opinions of Sir Francis Hastings 
— 1813—1885. 12mo, pp. 420. D. Appleton & Co. 


Talks wotth Socrates about Life. Translations from the 
Gorgias and the Republic of Plato. i6mo, op? 176. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Souvenirs of My Time. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 


oo 16mo, pp. 393. Gilt top. D. Lothrup & 
0. 
The Lorgnette, 1886. o-oo Oblong 8vo. Gilt 


edges. G. J. Coombes. $1.2 

Last = with yung and other Papers. B 

a ae Peabody. i6mo, pp. 350. D. Lothrop 
fe) 50. 

About Money, and other Things. AGift-Book. By the 
author of “ "John Halifax, Gentleman.” l6mo, pp. 234. 
Harper & Bros. 90 cents. 

Democracy, and other Addresses. By J. R. Lowell. 
16mo, pp. 245. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Vo. $1.25, 

‘*New Every Morning.’’ A Year Book for Girls. Edited 
by Annie H. Ryder. Pp. 196. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.00. 

The Beecher Book of Days. Selections for each day in 
the year and for the birthdays of distinguished per- 
sons. Compiled from the works of the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. Edited b Ree oy Kirk and Caroline B. 
Le Row. Cassell & 

The Veteran and his ‘Pie. 
Clarke & Co. $1.00 

One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 26. Paper. 
rett & Co. 30 cents. 


mo, pp. 269. Belford, 


P. Gar- 


POETRY. 
Locksley Hall x4 ae After, etc. By Alfred, Lord 
are. PL 16mo, pp. 201. Macmillan & 
The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. “ Riverside Edi- 


tion.” 6vols., 2mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00. 

The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. A 
New Translation, with Notes, Essays, and a Biograph- 
ical Introduction. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 2 vols., 
8vo. Gilt tops. Vol. I. now ready. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Per vol., $6.00. 


The pene Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
== W. Lon fellow. a. 8 vols., 12mo. 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 

Sonnets From _ the Perenguess. By Elizabeth B. 
Browning. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. 
og Half vellum cloth. Gilt edges. D. Lothrop «& 
‘0. $2.00. 

The Poems of Sir John Suckling. A New Edition, 
With Preface and Notes. Edited by F. A. Stokes. 
16émo, pp. 218. Gilt top. Portrait. White, Stokes, & 


Allen. $2.00. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Books I.—XII. Translated in 
English Verse. By the Earl of \ eeaieee 12mo, pp. 


306. Macmillan & Co. Net, $2.00 
Zigle and the Elf. A ted wit By M. B. M. Toland. 
“Beautifull iflustrated with Photogravures. 4to. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.00 


Youth in Twelve Centuries. Poems by M.E.B. Draw. 
= s by F.C. Hassam. 4to. Gilt edges. D. Lothrop 
0. $2.00. 
New Songs and ae. By Nora Perry. 16mo, pp. 
196. Ticknor &Co. $1.50 
Hymns of the Higher Life. ismo, pp. 224. Nims & 


Knight. Cloth, $1.00; ivorine, $1.75. 

Liber Amoris. Being the Book of Love of Brother Au- 
relius. By H. B. Carpenter. 6mo, pp. 3ll. Gilt top. 
Ticknor & Co. $1.75. 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By Helen Jackson (H. H.) P 
ms. — Bros. Plain, $1.00; white cloth, gilt 

es, 

The Olid Garden, and other Verses. 
land. 16mo, pp. 97. Gilt edges. 


Co. 

The Poet’s Praise. By Henry Hamilton. 
157. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Risifi’s Daughter. A Drama. By Anna K. Green. 
l6mo, pp. 109. Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Robert Browning’s Poetry. Outline Studies. Published 
for the Chicago Browning Society. I6mo, pp. 50. C. 
H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 


By Margaret De. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


18mo, pp. 
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November. “ Through the Year with the Poets.” Edited 
by Oscar F. Adams. 16mo, pp. 213. Gilt top. D. Lo- 
throp & Co. 75 cents. 

Make Thy Way Mine, and other Poems. By George 
Klingle. Pr ios. Vellum. White, Stokes, & Golan. 


5} 

Mary Magdalene, and other Poems. By Mrs. R. Green- 
ough. i8mo, pp.9!. Ticknor&Co. 50 cents, 

My Recollections. Cora U. Potter. 16mo, pp. 326. Portrait. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. With Ivry on the Armada. 
By T. B. ran 6 Pocket Edition. Pp. 256. Gilt top. 
Boards. G. Routledge & Sons. 60 cents. 


ART. 


American Art. Illustrated by twenty-five Plates. 
executed by the best American Etchers and Wood 
Engravers, from 2 selected from private 
collections. With text r 8 R. a Large 
quarto. Gilt edges. Cassel & Co. $15.09. 

Character Sketches from Thackeray. From Original 
Drawings by Frederick Barnard. Reproduced in 
Photogravure, and printed Ad Goupil Co., Paris. 
Portfolio, Cassell & Co. $7.50. 

Engraving: Its Origin, Processes, and History. wy Le 

icomte Henri Delaborde. Translated by R. A. M. 
Stevenson. With an additional Chapter on English 
Engraving by W. Walker. Lllustrated. ‘ The Fine Art 
Library.’ 12mo, pp. 348. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

ngoeeiene: on ~+~71 From the French of Alfred 





Stevens. 2 pp. Vellum paper covers. G. J. 
Coombes. $1.25. 
Drawing from Memor. .» The Cavé Method for cm 


ing to Draw from Memory. By mer M. E. Cavé. 
16mo, pp. 110. “Art Ha Books.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


SCIENTIFIC—COOK BOOKS. 


Oils and Varnishes. Edited by J. Ne F.1.C. 
12mo, pp. 376. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. @2.50. 

Lunar Science. Ancient and wining By Ge Rev. T. 
Harley, F.R.A.S. 12mo, pp. 89. London. $1.25 

Valuable om By T. J. Murrey. Small 
4to, p » Dp. 128, ite, Stokes, & Allen. 75 cents. 

The Buddhist Diet- Book. Prepared by Laura ©. Hollo- 
way. Paper. Funk & Wagnalls. 50 cents. 


COMMEROCE—GOVERNMENT. 


The Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies. As 
recorded in the Court Minutes of the East India Com- 
pany. 1599—1603. Comes an account of the For- 
mation of the Company, ¢ ne First Adventure and 
Weymouth’s Voyage in Search of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, now first printed from the original manuscript, 
By Henry — of Vermont. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Birdwood, Kt., C.S.J., M.D. 8vo, pp. 331. 
Tondon. Net, $7.35. 

A or History of Parliament. 


Receipts. 


By B. = Skottowe, 
I2mo, pp. 345. Harper & Bros. $1.2 


LANGUAGE—EDUCATIONAL. 


The New English. By T. L. K. Oliphant. 2vols., 2mo. 
Macmillan & Co. Net, $5.25 
Psychology. By John Dewey, Ph.D. 
Harper & Bros. Net, $1.25. 
An ous to the Study of Robert Browning’s 
ry - By Hiram _— LL.D. 6mo, pp. 
5 C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 

An Elementary Course in Practical | Roahegy. By B. P. 
Colton. 12mo, pp. 18. D.C. Heath & Co. 85 cents. 
ee Lessons in English. Part Second: i od 
Parts of Speech, and how to use them. 7 Mrs. N. 
Knox-Heath. 16mo, pp. 396. Ginn &Co. 70 cents. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Second Series: Adapted 
to Children reading the Fourth —_ Reader. 
Edited 4 & school and home use b H. wy oy 
ee yp te . Boards. “ Classics for 0. Wren.” Ginn & 

cents. 


sine of the Compass, Transit and Level. B 
4. Vv. pam, C.E., Ph. nb. Bmo, pp. 43. Ginn & Co. 
cents 
Veazie’s Four-Part-So Reader. For Upper Grades 
of Boys’ and Mixed Schools. Designed to follow the 
Third er of Mason’s “ National’? Music Course. 
By G. A. Veazie, Jr. 8vo, pp. 96. Boards. Ginn & Co. 
45 cents. 
The New First Music Reader. preerntery to Net = 
Singing. Based largely upon C Hobmann. 
~~ aad Mason. Pp. 12. Boards. Ginn & Co. 7 
cen 
ven oe Ga Pee ry aioae in School. 
» ‘onogra Education,” 
Paper. D.C. Heath & Co. 2% cents, 


12mo, pp. 427. 
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The Study of Latin in = Pre tory = My E. P. 
a study fo “Mi Preparatory ( Jy . 0. 


Heath > Co, 25 Seana. 


Cooupatto ,» Recreation, and Instruction for the First 
eeks at Schuol. By 7 H. ey | and 8. C. Peabody. 
Illustrated. Stiff paper covers. Ginn & Co. l4 cents. 


REFERENCE. 


The Western Rural Year Book, 
erence. Historical, Statistical Ao “ee fic Informa. 
tion. A Comprehensive Work Showing the Develop- 
ment and Progress of the United States from the 
Settlement of the Country. The Agricultural Ad- 
vancement and Resources of America fully set forth. 
Milton George. Editor. D. W. Wood and L. C. —_ b- 

bard, Assistants. Maps and Portrait. 8vo, > = 
Milton George. Cloth, P.00; half leather, $2. 

The Globe Dictionary of the English Language. As 
it is Spoken and Written. mtaining upwards of 
100 words, and over ten thousand addition] mean- 
ings for old words not to be found in other Dictiona. 
ries. Edited and compiled by H. Clarke. > pp. 
465. Half leather. Aldine Publishing Co. $1.50. 


FICTION. 


The Minister’s Charge; The Sppreatioumtp of 
Lemuel Barker. By W. D. Howel 12mo, pp. 463. 
Ticknor &Co. $1.50. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 
Charlies Dickens. With Notes and numerous Illus. 
trations. Edited by Charles Dickens, the Younger. 
“The J Edition.” 2vols., 2mo. Gilt tops. ac- 
millan & Co. $5.00. 

In the Clouds. By Charlies E. oe 
42. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New 
Library ition. To be completed in 25 vols. 8vo. 
Gilt tops. Vols. 1—4 now ready. B. Lippincott 
Co. Per vol., $1.75. 

Foes of Her Household. B oe M. Douglas. 
Imo, pp. 391. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Homespun Yarns. By Mrs. A. D. T. ee. mo, 


ia of Ref. 


16mo, pp. 


pp. 394. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
Tchitchikoff’s Syreneues or, Dead Souls. From the 
Russian of N. V. Gogol. 2vols., lé6mo. T. Y. Crowell 


&Co. $2.50 
The Old Order Changes. By W.H. Mallock. 15mo, pp. 
613. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
A Modern Telemachus. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, 
pp. 254. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
Agnes Su ie. 
Ticknor & Co. 
Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louisiana. 16mo, pp. 
3. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Rodman the Keeper. SouthernSketches. By Constance 
F. Woolson. 16mo, pp. 339. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
Count Xavier. From the French XY Henry Gréville. 

16mo, pp. 278. Ticknor & Co. $1.00. 


Zen Edwin L. Bynner. Imo, pp. 418. 


Confessions of Two. By Marianne G. Spratley and 

lizabeth O. Willisson. I2mo, pp. 257. G. W. Dilling- 
ham. $1.50. 

Nina’s Peril. By i2mo, pp. 368. 


Mrs. A. McV. Miller. 
G. W. Biltingham. $1.50. 
ony Huntingdon. By 8S. J. Wilson. I6mo, pp. 269. 
. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
put... and other New England Stories. B 

Sidney. i6mo, pp. 287. D. Lothrop & Co. S25. 
Taken by Siege. iémo, pp. 24. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Half Married. Apne Gamé. By Annie B. McConnell. 
16mo, pp. 311. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Grafenburg People. Fiction but . 5 R. Thomas. 

mo, pp. 291. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.2 

Real People. By Marion Wilcox. A ang pp. 247. 
Stokes, & Allen. $1.00. 

A Banker of Bankersville. By M. Thompson. 
pp. 323. Cassell & Co. $1.00. 

Their P mage. By C. D. Warner. Illustrated by 
C. 8. Reinhart. —_ pp. 363. Gilt top. Half morocco. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Vittoria. By George Meredith. 
500. Roberts Bros. $2.00. 


White, 


12mo, 


New Edition. 12mo, pp. 

The Silent Workman. BY Clinton Ross. 16mo, pp. 13i. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. 

Karma. By A. P. Sinnett. 12mo, pp. 235. Rand, McNally 
&Co. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Manon Lescaut. From the French of the Abbé Prévost. 
Pocket Edition. Pp. 319. Gilt top. Boards. G. Routledge 
&Sons. 6) cents. 


The Gw River. B wane a 16m: . 179. 
Boards” Harper & Bros. eicos 





A Sentimental Journey. Through my and Italy. 
By Lawrence Sterne. Pocket Edition. 2% 53. Gilt top. 
Bourds. G. Routledge & Sons. 60 cents. 

In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. aw A. Lang. 

1é6mo, pp. 255. C. Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 

ou Cupid. 2% Rhoda Broughton. New Edition. 16mo, 

Pp J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
cents. 

Once we at, Mrs. Forrester. New Edition. 16mo, 

pp. 320. ippincott Co. 50 cents. 

The nel of Dreams. By T. W. Higginson. Pp. 52. 
Lee & Shepard. 50 cents, 

Dr. Heidenhoff’s ‘ee 
D. Appleton & Co. 2c 

The » ieetene Time. Tales wl the Year’s End. Edited 

| AS 1 ween Pp. 3 Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 
n 


By E. Bellamy. Paper. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


of Roses. A Tale of Two Summers. Told 
"= illustrated by Florence and EdithScannell. 16mo, 
pp. 220. Roberts Bros. 00. 

Ha Raymond. His Adventures amo Pira’ 
“Slavers and Cannibals. By V. L. Gameron, & B., D. cL 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 320. F. Warne & Co. $2.00. 

Ronald Halifax; or, He Would be a Sailor. By A. 
Knight. Illustrated. l2mo, pp. 415. F. Warne & & 


$2.10. 

All Among the Lighthouses; or, The Cruise of the 
Goidenrod. By Mary B.Crowninshield. Illustrated. 
4to, pp. 392. D. Lothrop & Co. 50. 

Freedom’s Sword: A Tule of the Days of Wallace and 
Bruce. By Annie 8. — Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 
288. Cassell & Co. $1.50, 


the Upper Congo. By D. Ker. Il puatetioen mo, 
Pp. 288. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 
The Taie of Troy. Done into rg By A. Stewart, 
M.A. Pp. 231. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
a a of the Cold. By F.Schwatka. 16mo, pp. 
Cassell & Co. $1.25. 


Nelly Marlow in Washington. By Laura D. Nichols. 
lustrated. 4to, pp. 296. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 


The Full Stature ofa Man. ALifeStory. By J. Warth. 
16mo, pp. 300. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.25. 


The Bubbling Teapot. A Wonder Story. By Mrs. L. W. 
Champney. Illustrations by W. Satterlee. 16mo, pp. 
266. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.25. 

Two Modern Little Princes, and sy | Stories. By 
1 - tn Sidney. 16mo, pp. 207. D. Lothrop & Co. 

Undie 1 Titus. A Story for Children and those who love 


Children. From the German of er Spyri by 
rd Wheelock. l6mo, pp. 201. D. Lothrop & Co. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The Son of His Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents. 
A —— of the People. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
A Wilful Young Woman. By the Author of “Who is 


Silvia ?” 20 cents. 
ae — Went Very Well Then. By W. Besant. 25 


nts. 
She. “A. itistory of Adventure. By H. R. Haggard. 25 
cents. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


The Bright Star of Life. By B. L. Farjeon. 25 cents. 
The Guilty River. By Wilkie Collins. 25 cents. 
Golden Bells. By R. E. Francillon. 25 cents. 
The Nine of Hearts. By B. L. Farjeon. 25 cents. 
A eee Telemachus. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 25 
cen 
LOVELL’sS LIBRARY. 
Shane Fadh’s Wedding, and other Stories. 
SoA ate ssecthinapnenne ms 
cFar 3 4 and the Hedge Sch 
LO cacteton. 10 cen . ° — 
The I> aes Mass, a The Station. By W. Carleton. 


ts. 
Phil Purcell, the P Suaren, and other Stories. B 
Carleton. 10 ce ng diene 


An Irish Oath, pore } Eeemhen Shee. By W. Carleton. 10 


cents. 
Going to Maynooth. By W. Carleton. 10 cents. 


Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship, and Wild Goose Lodge. 
By W. Carleton. 10 cents.” . 
Dominick, the Poor Scholar. By W. Carleton. 10 cents. 
Neal ~~ ee, and Tubber Derg. By W. Carleton. 10 
cents. 
The Party 


At and Funeral ~ the Battle of the 
Factions. nts. 


y W. Carleton. 


Jack’e Courtship. By W. 0. Ruseell. 20 cents, 
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A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W.C. Russell. 20 cents. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W.C. Russell. 20 cents. 


Marked ‘‘ In Haste.’’ By Blanche Roosevelt. 20 cents. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 


La Marquise de Sade. Par Rachilde. 16mo, pp. 387. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Princesse, Un Grand oy e, Les Trois Coups de 
Foudre, Mon Cama . ag L. Halévy. 
16mo, pp. 299. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.0! 

Braves Gens. Roman Parisien. Par J. Richepin. 16mo, 


pp. 507. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS—PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The Legendary History of the Cross. A Series of ar 
four Woodcuts from a Dutch book published by Vel 
dener, A.D. 483. With an Introduction written and 
illustrated by John Ashton. Preface by 8. B. Gould, 
M.A. 12mo. Vellum, with antique clasp. ‘A. ©. Arm: 
strong &Son. Net, $3.75 

The Dragon, Image, and Demon; or, The Three 
Religions of China, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism. Giving an account of the Mythology, Idol. 
orem and gg ee! of the Chinese. 7 the Rev. 

Du Bose. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 468. A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $2.0v. 


Christ at the Door of the Heart, and other Sermons. 
Hey organ Dix. 12mo, pp. 357. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Twenty Sermons. By Phillips Brooks. pom Series. 
12mo, pp. 369. E. P. Dutton &Co. $1.75 

The Parables of Our Saviour. Ex 
trated. By W. M. Taylor, D.D., L 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

Future Probation. ‘A Symposium on the Question “Is 
Salvation Possible after Death?’ By the 9 Ss. 
Leathes, D.D., Principal Cairns, D.D., the Rev. 8. A. 
a M.A., and others. 12mo, pp. 324. T. Whittaker. 


The Life of Christ in the World. Sermons. By the 
Rev. A. Brooks. 12mo, pp. 360. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By C. Bigg, 
D.D. 2mo, pp. 304. The Bampton Lectures for 1886. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. By R. C. Trench, 
D.D. Fifteenth Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 526. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

‘ Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. By R.C. Trench, 
D.D. Thirteenth Edivion, revised. 12mo, pp. 512. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

The ones of the presence. neers on Evolution. B 
E. D. wo A.M., Ph.D. (Hei eae. Illustrated. 

8Vvo, pp. D. yo &Co. $3. 

Hume. By W. Knight, LL.D. saan 
ical Classics for English oy ag py 
LL.D. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Crisis of Missions; or, The: Sates out of the Cloud. 
By the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. 16mo, pp. 370. Gilt 
top. R. Carter & Bros. $1.25 

Footprints of the Saviour. Devotional Studies in the 
Life and a ot ome: 44 ay bm te ev. J.K.Smyth. 
16mo, = Robe lack cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; white cloth, full gitts $1.25. 

Lights and Shadows of Church — Rd the 
Apostolic Times to the Present Day. B e Rev. 44 
Hardman, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 174. A dee: 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. oe 
eral Editor, J. J.S. Browne, D.D. The First Book of 
the Kings. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
J. R. Lumby, D.D. University Press, Cambridge, 
England. Net, 75cents. 

Talks on Living Subjects. The Creation, the Bible for 
the World, the Evils and the Cure of Intemperance. 
-. a b Sutherland. l6mo, pp. 106. F. H. Revell. 60 


The. Morality of the Old Testament. By Newman 
Smyth. “ Helps to Belief.” Cassell & Co. 40 cents. 


MEDICAL. 


The Parasites of Man, and the Diseases which proceed 
from them. Text Book for Students and Practi- 
tioners. From the German of R. Leuckart, with the 
coéperation of y xe author, by W. E. Hoyle, M.A. 
(Oxen), M.R.C.S., F.R.S.E. 8vo, pp. 771. . Lippin- 
cott Co. $10.00. 

The Functions of the Brain. By D. Ferrier, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. 
8vo, pp. 498. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 


A Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy, and Patho. 
genesis. From the German of E. oer Translated 


panded and Illus- 
12mo, pp. 445. 


Edited we i h- 
ited by W. Knight, 


and onmee ~ + gg - Students by D. MacAlister, 
M.A., Special Patholo: cal Anatomy. 
Mac n&Co. Net, 


Seaibas T Ix. Pit. 8VO, pp. 391. 
$3.50. 


_ THE DIAL 
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Transactions of the Amerieen umes A Association. 
Vol. IV. Edited by J. E. Mears. 8vo, pp. 339. P. Blak- 
isten, Son & Co. at, 00. 

Practical and Analytical Chemisiry. Being a com- 
plete course in A — Analysis. By H. Trimble, 

Ph.G. Revised and enla P. 


ition. 8VO, pp. 110. 
Blakiston, a &Co. $1. 


Refractions o rors. By Its Diagnusis and the Correc- 
tion of its A. 8. Morton, M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed. 
Revised edit 1 iston, Son & Co. $1.00. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
the price af which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. A. 
C. McCLurG & Co. 








‘* Subtlest Asserter of the Soul in Song.” 


BROWNING. 


Just published. Contains Six Essays on Brown- 





CORSON’S INTRODUO- 
TION TO THE STUDY 
OF BROWNING. 


ing, and Thirty Poems with Arguments and Notes. 
Prepared to meet the wants of CLUBS, PRIVATE 
STUDENTS, and ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
LITERATURE. Sent post-paid for $1.50. 


D. C. HEATH & C0., Publishers, Boston. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 


Kocn, Sons & Co., NEw York, 
IMPORTERS. 





x goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
ones by the leading jobbers. 


~ ESTERBROOK’ S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 


The Trade 





Fine Pornt, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
BustnEss, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Pornt, - - Nos. 161 239 284 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 





23600©=———CCSCSCSTHKE:~*CV’AL—S 


Ask Your Bookseller for Re Mert es Scrap Book, and 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 





ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 


for his Profits, the pa pe for his ivef Se lost from | 


Accidental Injury, an guarantee Princi Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per. 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FUL 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with $5.00 
weekly indemnity. 

Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 





AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


JaMEs G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. Morris, 
President. Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
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MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Serap Books. 


It is a combination of everyth ing desirable in a 
page and the simpiisity of the arrangement Si pasting, 
page, an e simplicity e arrangement for ting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
bein op 5 Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 
compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one’s e is far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is av by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

The ungummed re Scrap Book is at times of no 
service me f pote or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. Wit Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can a. - occur. 


NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is coma without a ee £ of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Boo 
HARPER’S MONTHLY. 
“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 
“It isa valuable book for Paice domestic atmos- 
phese, and, being self-actin ne saves the employment of an 
istant. It contains noth ing t that the most fastidious 
person could object to, and is. frank and manly, the 
t thing of any phe —F particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


9 and 121 William mw St, New York. 





EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The —_ rfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
| STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 





A. C McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as oo ne oe as three or four ordinary 
— ee and possesses other — which make it 
oupe for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. "They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 
Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 











JEFFERY PRINTING CO., 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICcaco. 








